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II. 


THE STORY OF TIJAIHA, THE SORCERER. 


One of the most notable of the many folk-tales of his nation which 
my eloquent friend, Chief Mandarong (Joseph White), related to me 
with much animation, and which his intelligent French wife trans- 
lated with similar readiness and spirit, had a peculiar interest from 
its reference to the well-known belief of the Indians in a close con- 
nection between human beings and the lower animals, and in the 
preternatural powers which these brute colleagues could sometimes 
communicate to their human friends. This superstition was, of 
course, strongly discountenanced by the early missionaries, not, it 
would seem, for its absurdity (an objection which at that time could 
hardly be expected), but as partaking of sorcery, and of unlawful 
commerce with evil powers. It is a noteworthy fact that even at 
he present day, among the Hurons descended from five or six gener- 


— 


ations of nominally Christian ancestors, not only does a half-belief in 
these ancient opinions survive, but a certain resentment is manifested 
against the opposition of the missionaries to these opinions. 

This sentiment will be apparent in the curious historical preface 
with which the chief introduced the story of Tijaiha. The legend 
itself displays in its framework not only the strong moral element 
which I have before noticed as characteristic of the Huron narratives, 
but also a weird, imaginative power, such as one would look for 
rather in a German story of diad/erie than in a genuine Indian folk- 
tale, as this undoubtedly is. I give it precisely as it was transcribed 
in my journal, fifteen years ago, from notes taken at the time : — 


When the French came (so the chief's words were rendered) the 
missionaries tried to prevail on the Indians to receive their religion. 
They asked the Indians if they knew anything about God. The 
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Indians replied that they did ; that three or four times a year they 
had meetings, at which the women and children were present, and 
then the chiefs told them what to do and warned them against evil 
practices.! The missionaries said that this was good, but that there 
was a better way, which they ought to know. They ought to become 
Christians. But the Indians said, “We have many friends among 
the creatures about us. Some of us have snake friends, some eagles, 
some bears, and the like. How can we desert our friends?” The 
priests replied, “There is only one God.” ‘ No,” said the Indians, 
“there are two gods, one for the Indians and the other for the 
whites.” The discussion lasted three days. Finally, the priests said 
it was true, — there were two Gods, Jesus andthe Holy Ghost. One 
of these might be the same as the Indian God. The Indians could 
follow all his commands which were good, and also obey the com- 
mands of Jesus. But they would have to give up their allies among 
the brutes. 

Some of the Hurons became Christians, but others refused to ac- 
cept the new religion. Among these was a noted warrior, a young 
man, named Tijaiha. On one occasion he left the town with his 
family to hunt on the Huron River. One day, coming to a deep 
pool near the river, he beheld a violent commotion in the water, 
which was evidently made by a living creature. Of what nature it 
might be he did not know, though he believed it to be a great ser- 
pent, and to be possessed, like many of the wild creatures, of super- 
natural powers. Thereupon, after the fashion of the Indians, he 
fasted for ten days, eating occasionally only a few morsels to preserve 
life ; and he prayed to the creature that some of its power might be 
bestowed on him. At the end of the tenth day a voice from the dis- 
turbed pool demanded what he wanted. He replied that he wanted 
to have such power given to him that he could vanquish and destroy 
all his enemies. She (the creature) replied that this power should be 
conferred upon him if he would grant her what she desired. He 
asked what this was, and was told that she would require one of his 
children. If he would grant this demand, he might come at night 
and learn from her the secret which would give him the power he 
sought for. He objected to this sacrifice, but offered, in place of the 
child, to give an old woman, his wife’s mother. (Mrs. White trans- 
lated this unfilial proposition with an expression of quizzical humor.) 
The creature accepted the substitute, and the bargain was con- 
cluded. 


1 These meetings are still regularly held among the heathen portion of the 
[roquois tribes, in connection with their ceremonial dances. I have been a spec- 
tator, and have heard the long and earnest exhortations of the elders, delivered 
with a truly diaconal solemnity. 
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That night Tijaiha returned to the pool, and learned what he had 
to do. He was to prepare a cedar arrow, with which he must shoot 
the creature when she should appear, at his call, above the water. 
From the wound he could then draw a small quantity of blood, the 
possession of which would render him invincible, and enable him to 
destroy his enemies. But as this blood was a deadly poison, and 
even its effluvia might be mortal, he must prepare an antidote from 
the juice of a plant which she named. On the following day he pro- 
cured the plant, and his wife — who knew nothing of the fatal price 
he was to pay — assisted him in making the infusion. He also made 
a cedar arrow, and, with bow in hand, repaired to the pool. 

At his call the water began to rise, boiling fearfully. As it rose, 
an animal came forth. It proved to be a large bird, a “diver,” and 
the warrior said, “‘ This is not the one,” and let it go. The water 
boiled and rose higher, and a porcupine came out. “ Neither is this 
the one,” said the warrior, and withdrew his arrow from his bow. 
Then the water rose in fury to the level of the bank, and the head of a 
huge horned serpent, with distended jaws and flaming eyes, rose and 
glared at Tijaiha. “This isthe one,” he said, and shot the creature in 
the neck. The blood gushed forth, and he caught, in a vessel which 
he held ready, about half a pint. Then he ran toward his lodge, but 
before he reached it he had become nearly blind and all but helpless. 
His wife put the kettle to his lips. He drank the antidote, and 
presently vomited the black poison, and regained his strength. In 
the morning he called to his wife’s mother, but she was dead. She 
had perished without a touch from a human hand. In this mannér 
he became possessed of a talisman which, as he believed, would give 
him a charmed life, and secure him the victory over his enemies. 

But in some way it became known that he had been the cause of 
the mother’s death. This crime excited the indignation of his peo- 
ple, and he dared not go back to them. He took refuge with the 
Iroquois, and became a noted war-chief among them. After some 
time he resolved, in an evil hour, to lead an attack against his own 
people. He set forth at the head of a strong party of warriors, and 
arrived at the Wyandot settlement, near the present town of Sand- 
wich. It was the season of corn-planting, and two of Tijaiha’s aunts 
had come out on that day to plant their fields. They were women 
of high rank in the tribe (“ for,” said Mrs. White, “ they have high- 
people and common people among them, just like the white folks”), 
and Tijaiha knew that their death would arouse the whole tribe. He 
ordered his followers to kill them. This they did, and then retreated 
into the forest to the northward, carefully covering their tracks, to 
escape pursuit. ‘Their leader’s expectation was that the Huron war- 
riors would go off in another direction in search of their enemies, 
thus leaving their defenceless town at his mercy. 
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When the Hurons found the bodies they were greatly excited. 
They searched for ten days without discovering any trace of the 
murderers. Their chief then consulted a noted soothsayer, who 
promised that on the following day he would tell him all. During the 
night the soothsayer made his incantations, and in the morning in- 
formed the Hurons that the deed had been done by a party of Iro- 
quois, under the lead of Tijaiha. The enemy, he said, was lurking 
in the woods, and he could guide them to the spot; but they must 
wait ten days before starting. The Hurons waited impatiently until 
the ten days had expired, and then placed the old soothsayer on 
horseback, and followed him. He led them through the forest 
directly to the encampment of their enemies. On seeing them they 
waited till evening, and then through the night, till daybreak. Then, 
according to their custom, they shouted to their sleeping foes, and 
rushed upon them. They killed every man in the camp; but on ex- 
amining carefully the bodies, they were annoyed to find that Tijaiha 
was not among them. 

Being hungry, they ‘seated themselves to eat, and the chief, feeling 
thirsty, told his son to take his kettle and bring him some water. 
“ Where shall I find water here ?”’ asked the boy. “These men must 
have had water,” replied his father. ‘ Look for the path they have 
made to it.””. The lad looked, and found the path, and, following it, 
came to a deep spring or pool under a tree. As he was stooping 
down to it a man rose partly out of the pool, and bade the youth take 
him prisoner. The affrighted boy ran to the camp and told what he 
had seen. All shouted ‘“ Tijaiha,” and rushed to the pool, where 
they dragged him forth by the hair. He stood defiant and sneering, 
while they attempted to kill him. Their blows seemed powerless to 
injure him. He caught the tomahawks which were aimed at him, and 
hurled them back. At length a warrior, exclaiming, “I will finish 
him,” plunged a knife into his breast and tore out his heart. Thrown 
on the ground, it bounded like a living thing, till the warrior split it 
open with his knife. Thus ended Tijaiha’s evil career. His contract 
with the serpent had only led him to crime and death. 


Such was the “story of Tijaiha,” as related by the old chief, speak- 
ing with the earnestness of assured belief, and with the readiness 
evidently due to frequent repetition. The dramatic character of the 
incidents, and the ingenuity of the plot, from the first movement of 
the hidden temptress until the renegade is dragged to his death from 
a pool similar to that in which he had met his beguiler, would do 
honor to the most experienced romancist. It was plain enough that 
the credit of this imaginative talent and narrative skill was not due 
to the worthy chief himself, but, like the same qualities shown in the 
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«“ Arabian Nights” and other similar creations, was the accumulated 
product of native genius, transmitted through many generations of 
practised story-tellers. 

This conclusion is confirmed, and the true purport and importance 
of the legend are more distinctly shown, by a variation of it, furnished 
by Peter Dooyentate Clarke, the native annalist, in his little book 
on the “ Origin and Traditional History of the Wyandotts.” In this 
version a new coloring is given to the story. The odium of the 
sorcery and of the resulting crimes is cast, not upon an individual, 
but upon a whole society or gens, the “ Prairie Turtle Clan,” whose 
members had become noted and finally infamous for their addiction 
to occult and pernicious arts. It was the chosen leader of this clan 
who, at the instance of his followers, obtained the venomous blood 
from the creature of the “sulphurous pool That mysterious visi- 
tant, in this version, was not a serpent, but a “ white panther,” 
which disappeared from the spring after yielding some of its blood 
into the leader’s vessel. The coagulated and hardened blood was 
broken into fragments, which were distributed among the members 
of the clan, to be kept in their “ medicine bags,” as charms for 
bringing good-luck to their possessors and ill-fortune to their enemies. 
The result, however, was that the clan became obnoxious to the rest 
of the nation. Accused of witchcraft, they were hunted down per- 
sistently by those who believed themselves to have suffered by their 
arts ; and the whole clan is now extinct. The leader turned traitor 
to his nation, joined the Iroquois, led them against his own people, 
and was captured and killed by them, as related by Chief Mandarong. 
The narrative of the chief, however, is much more detailed and 
picturesque than that of the historian, except in one particular. The 
latter, in describing the occurrences which took place at the panther’s 
pool, adds, in his quaint fashion: “These devoted seekers after a 
strange god, like the sons of Belial in ancient days, dedicated their 
heathen altar to this mysterious spirit, and offered burnt offerings, 
and signified their sincere devotion by casting valuable articles into 
the spring, — which consisted of various kinds of ornamental silver 
works, such as are worn by the Indians, and which were obtained 
from the French at that period. They also cast wampum belts, 
beads, and other articles into the pool, as sacrifice offerings to the 
strange god.” He tells us further that, “ while the leader stood be- 
side the spring, chanting a song made by one of the party for the 
occasion, his friends at the altar offered burnt-offerings of tobacco 
and medicinal substance of some kind to the strange god, at the same 


’ 


time chanting their devotional song.” 

This description recalls the similar scene which I witnessed some 
years ago among the Iroquois pagans, on their Canadian Reservation, 
at their well-known annual ceremony of the “ Burning of the White 
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Dog.” The “altar” in this case was a low pile of firewood, regularly 
laid, about four feet square and two feet high, with a hollow in the 
centre. Into this centre, when the pile was alight and burning fiercely, 
the white dog, which had been previously strangled and decorated 
for the sacrifice with strings of wampum beads and ribbons of various 
colors, was suddenly thrown ; and as the fire consumed the body, 
handfuls of finely cut tobacco were cast, from time to time, as in- 
cense, into the flames. During this ceremony the leader, standing 
at one side of the pile, chanted a long hymn of prayer and praise to 
Hawenniyo (literally, “ Our Great Master’’), to which his followers, 
on the other side, responded at intervals by an assenting chorus. 
The words of the hymn, as I ascertained, were traditional, having 
been handed down from time immemorial.! 

In Clarke’s version, also, the French missionary influence plays an 
important part. The members of the errant clan, we are told, were 
warned by the Catholic priest of Detroit against their evil practices. 
“ Throw away,” he urged them, “the baleful substance which came 
to you from the devil, by one of his emissaries in the shape of a 
panther ; for if you keep it among you, you will be ruined by it, body 
and soul.” The author styles them a “heathen association,” com- 
pares them to some of the “ wayward and refractory tribes of Israel” 
and to the “Salem witches,” and tells how at last they were, in a 
body, accused of sorcery, and “killed outright, on refusing to throw 
away the baneful substance and renounce the evil god.” 

It would thus appear that Tijaiha and his followers, whose fate has 
made such a profound impression on the survivors of the Huron 
(or Wyandot) nation, were merely the last representatives of the old 
heathen party in that nation. In some access of religious fury among 
the Christian majority, these holders of the ancient faith, accused of 
necromantic arts and malignant practices, were either exterminated 
or driven to take refuge among the still unconverted Iroquois. That 
the memory of this outbreak of fanaticism was not pleasing to my 
friend, the genial and liberal-minded chief, was shown by the exclusion 
of all reference to it from his version of the legend, except such as 
may be gathered from the significant remarks with which he prefaced 
his narrative. The story, as thus explained, may serve as a picture 
of the mental condition of the Indians, and doubtless of all other 
savage converts, in their transition from heathenism to Christianity. 

Hloratio Hale. 


! A translation of this remarkable hymn, as I obtained it afterwards from the 
leader of the ceremony, with the aid of the official interpreter of the Six Na- 
tions (Chief George Johnson, “ Onwanonsyshon’’), and a full description of the 
ceremony, will be found in the American Antiquarian for January, 1885. The 
Seneca form of the chant is given in L. H. Morgan’s League of the Jroguois, 
page 219, with many interesting particulars relating to the rite. 
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THE STORY OF THE BEAR AND HIS INDIAN WIFE. 
A LEGEND OF THE HAIDAS OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S ISLAND, B. C. 


LOOKING over my papers a few evenings ago I found the following 
tale, bearing date of May, 1873, the time when it was recorded. My 
informant was a very intelligent Haida, by the name of Yak Quahu, 
whose memory was stored with legends like the following, which he 
used to repeat of an evening, seated by the camp-fire : — 

Not long ago, as our old people tell us, the bears were a race of 
beings less perfect than our fathers were ; they used to talk, walk 
upright, and use their paws like hands. When. they wanted wives, 
they were accustomed to steal the daughters of our people. 

You ask me to tell you something of bygone days. I will tell you 
a tale, as I have heard it told round the evening fires by the old 
people. 

Quiss-an-kweedass and Kind-a-wuss were a youth and maiden in 
my native village, she the daughter of one of our chiefs, he the son 
of one of the common people. Both being about the same age, and 
having been playmates from youth, their fondness for each other was 
such that it was frequently said of them, “If you want Kind-a-wuss 
look for Quiss-an-kweedass ;”’ and this youthful fondness in later 
years ripened into a love so strong that they seemed to live for each 
other. While they thus loved each other, they knew that by the 
social laws of the Haidas they could never live as husband and wife, 
both being of one crest, the Raven. A man who is of the Raven 
crest is at liberty to take himself a wife from any other except the 
one to which he himself belongs. By the social laws of the Haidas 
a mother gives her name and crest to her children, whether Raven, 
Eagle, Frog, Beaver, or Bear, as the case may be. 

While they thus continued to love each other, time passed unno- 
ticed by. Life to them seemed a pleasing dream, from which they 
were rudely awakened by their respective parents reminding them 
that the time had come for each to choose a partner in life, from 
among the youths and maidens of the Haidas, such as would be in 
unison with their social laws. Seeing that these admonitions passed 
unheeded, their parents resolved to separate them. In order to effect 
their purpose the lovers were confined in the homes of their parents, 
but with them, as with more civilized people, “ Love laughs at bolts 
and bars.” They contrived to meet outside of the village, and made 
their escape to the woods, resolved to live on the meanest fare in the 
mountain forests, rather than return to be separated. 

In a lonely glen by a mountain streamlet, under a shady spruce, 
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they built a rude hut, to which at nightfall they always managed to 
return, no matter in what direction they went in search of food. 
While wandering about they were careful lest they should meet any 
of their relations who might be i in search of them. 

Thus they lived until the lengthening nights and stormy days re- 
minded them of approaching winter, with its cutting winds and deep 
snows. Then it was that Quiss-an-kweedass found it necessary to 
revisit his home, and resolved to make the journey alone, Kind-a-wuss 
preferring to remain, rather than face her angry selatiown. Having 
to stay in the solitude of the forest, she urged him to promise to re- 
turn before nightfall of the fourth day, a request to which he readily 
assented. Early next morning he made ready to go. While he 
was making preparations, Kind-a-wuss thought she would accompany 
him part of the way, in order to shorten the length of his absence. 
As they walked along together they discussed the probability of his 
receiving a welcome, until she thought it advisable to return to the 
hut, which she did, little thinking what would happen to each before 
they should meet again. Leaving Kind-a-wuss to find her way back 
to her mountain home, let us follow Quiss-an-kweedass on his way 
to his father’s house. Leaving her he loved so well, he felt ill at ease 
for her safety. 

When he reached home his parents kindly welcomed him, made 
inquiries as to Kind-a-wuss, and her wherez ibouts since they had de- 
parted ; and he told them all. When they heard how they lived, 
and that she had become his wife, their wrath waxed hot. They told 
him he should never go back, for they would keep him until she also 
should return, as he would make him their prisoner, which they 
did. How and where they kept him, tradition, as far as I am aware, 
does not tell. 

When he could not get away he felt ill at ease with regard to her 
he left behind. He urged his people to let him go and save her life, 
for she would never return alone. They listened to his appeal, yet 
thought differently, and still detained him. Seeing this he grew “ 
termined to effect his escape, which he did, after being confined < 
considerable time. As soon as he was at liberty he made all haste 
to reach his mountain home, hoping to meet Kind-a-wuss, yet fearing 
something might be wrong. 

When he arrived at the place where he had parted from her, he 
found by the footprints on the soft earth that she had started to re- 
turn. Drawing near the hut he listened, but he heard no sound, and 
saw no traces of any one having been there lately. When he went 
inside he was surprised and horror-stricken to find that she had = 
been in the place from the time of their departure. Where was she? 
Had she lost her way while returning? Hoping to find some clue 
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to her whereabouts he searched the hut, looked up and down the 
stream, through the timber up to the mountains, calling her by name 
as he went along, — “ Kind-a-wuss, Kind-a-wuss, where art thou? 
Kind-a-wuss, come to me; I am thy own Quiss-an-kweedass. Do you 
hear me, Kind-a-wuss?” To these appeals the mountain echoes an- 
swered, Kind-a-wuss. 

After ineffectually searching the country for a number of days, 
sorrowful and angry, he turned his footsteps homeward, grieving for 
the dear one whom he had lost, and angry with his parents, whom he 
blamed for his misfortune. Reaching home, he called the attention 
of the villagers to his trouble, and claimed their assistance, to which 
appeal a large number responded, among whom were the two fathers, 
one anxious for his daughter's safety, the other disturbed because he 
had detained his son. 

Early on the morning of the third day after Quiss-an-kweedass ar- 
rived, this party, with himself at the head, set out for a final search, 
determined to find her dead or alive. After a search extending over 
ten days, during which time nothing was found except a place where 
traces of a struggle were visible. 

As weeks gave place to months, and months to years, Kind-a-wuss 
seemed to have been forgotten, her name was seldom mentioned, or 
only as the girl who was lost and never found. Yet there was one 
who never for a moment forgot her, — her lover, who believed her still 
alive, and did all in his power to seek her. Having been so often 
foiled, he thought he would visit a medicine man, or skaga (skak- 
gilda, long-haired), who was clairvoyant, in order to see whether by 
means of his gift this man could reveal anything. On this idea he 
acted. 

When he came to the skaga, Quiss-an-kweedass was asked if he 
had with him anything which she had worn. On leaving the hut he 
had brought with him a part of her clothing, which he gave the skaga, 
who, upon taking it into his hand, thus began: “I see a young wo- 
man lying on the ground, she seems to be asleep. It is Kind-a-wuss. 
There is something among the bushes, coming toward her, It is a 
large bear. He takes hold of her, she tries to get away, but cannot. 
He takes her away with him. They goa long way off. I see a lake. 
They reach the lake, and stop at a large cedar tree. She lives in the 
tree with the bear. She has been there a long time. I see two 
children, boys. She had them by the bear. If you go to the lake 
and find the tree, you will discover them all there.” This was cheer- 
ful news for Quiss-an-kweedass, who lost no time in getting together 
a second party. This party was led by the skaga, who by means of 
his gift soon found the lake, and also the tree. There they halted, 
in order to consider what was best to be done in case of anything 
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happening. It was agreed that Quiss-an-kweedass should call her by 
name before venturing up a sort of step-ladder which leaned against 
the tree. After calling her several times she at length looked out, 
and said, “ Keests tout ah ejin, where do you come from? and who 
are you?” “I am Quiss-an-kweedass,” said he; “I have sought 
long years for you; now that I have found you I mean to take you 
home with me. Will you go?” “I cannot go with you yet, because 
my husband, the chief of the bears, is not at home; I cannot go until 
he returns.” After a little familiar conversation she consented to 
come down among them. 

After they had her in their power they carried her off with them, 
making all haste homewards. 

When they reached their home her parents were glad to have their 
lost child again, safe and sound, and Quiss-an-kweedass to recover 
his loved one. Although at home, and kindly welcomed, she felt ill 
at ease, on account of her two sons, and wished to return for them. 
This her friends would not allow, but offered to go and bring them. 
To this she replied, that their father would not allow them to go 
away, “ but,” said she, “ there is a way by which you may get them ;” 
that is, the bear had made for her a song, which he used to sing; if 
they would learn it and go to the tree and sing it, he, the bear chief, 
would give them all they wished. 

After learning the song a party went to the tree, and began to sing 
it. As soon as the bear heard the song he came down, thinking 
Kind-a-wuss had returned. When he saw that she was not there he 
felt bad, and at first refused to let the children go, but afterward con- 
sented when they threatened to take them by force. I shall here 
leave the party on their way back with the two boys, and give the 
story told by Kind-a-wuss, respecting the manner in which she fell 
into the power of the bear. After she turned back toward the hut 
she had not gone far before she felt tired and sick at heart for her 
lover; in order to rest a little she lay down in a dry, shady place, 
where she fell asleep. While in this state the bear came along and 
found her. 

When she found herself in the bear’s clutches she tried hard to 
get away, but found her efforts useless, as she was completely in his 
power. So he took her an unwilling captive to his home, which was 
near a large lake. As the entrance to his house was rather high 
above the ground he had a sort of step-ladder made, whereby he could 
get easily up and down, and sent some of his tribe to gather soft 
moss wherewith to make her a bed. 

When she thought of her lover and her relations she used to won- 
der why no one came to seek for her; and when the bear saw her 
down-hearted he would tell her to cheer up, and do all in his power 
to make her happy. 
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As time passed on into years, and none of her relations nor her 
lover came near her, she began to feel more at home with the bear ; 
and by the time the search party arrived she had given up all hope 
of ever being found. The bear did all he could to make her com- 
fortable, in order to please her ; he used to sit and sing, and for that 
purpose had composed a song, which to this day is known among the 
children of the Haidas by the name of the Song of the Bears. I 
have heard it sung many a time and should be glad if I could write 
it down ; but unfortunately my ability to write music is deficient. I 
am sorry that it is so, because there is a host of ancient songs and 
tunes among the people which I would like to preserve, but cannot 
on that account. 

With regard to the words of the bear’s song, I have long tried to 
get them from this people, but was unable to succeed until 1888, 
when I obtained them from an old acquaintance. Whether he gave 
them correctly or not I cannot say, but shall give them as I got them 
from him. They are as follows : — 

“T have taken a fair maid from her Haida friends as my wife. I 
hope her relatives won’t come and take her away from me. I will be 
kind to her. I will give her berries from the hill and roots from the 
ground. I will do all I can to please her. For her I made this song, 
and for her I sing it.” 

This is the song of the bear, and whoever can sing it has their last- 
ing friendship. On this account large numbers learned it from 
Kind-a-wuss, who never went again to live with the bear. Out of 
consideration for her, as well as the many troubles of the lovers, they 
were allowed to live as man and wife, and dwelt happily together for 
many years in her native village. 

As for the two sons, whom I shall call Soo-gaot and Cun-what, as 
they grew up they showed different dispositions, Soo-gaot keeping 
by his mother’s people, while the other, following his father, lived 
and died amid the bears. Soo-gaot, marrying a girl belonging to his 
parental tribe, reared a family, from whom many of his people claim 
to be descended. The direct descendant of Soo-gaot is a pretty girl, 
the offspring of a Haida mother and Kanaku father, who inherits all 
the family belongings, the savings of many generations. The small 
brook which flowed by their mountain home grew to be a large 
stream, up which every season large quantities of salmon run. That 
stream is in the family to this day, and out of it they catch their sup- 
ply of food. This is the story of the chief of the bears as told to me 
by Yak Quahu in 1873. I have heard it a number of times since, 
and at each time of telling a great deal of the original is lost or for- 
gotten, showing that after a few more years many of these old legends 
will have passed away. In giving names I have employed the names 
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of Haidas known to me, being unable to get the original ones. Quiss- 
an-kweedass means one who measures the ground, Kind-a-wuss a 
half-caste. The girl of half Kanaku descent is now, in 1880, a full- 
grown woman, the mother of two nice boys. The bear seems to be 
a Haida tribe or clan rather than an animal. Until lately there was 
the Bear tribe, the Skannah tribe, the Kinguestan or Frog tribe, and 
the Tsing or Beaver tribe, known as the Bears, Skannahs, or Kingue- 
stans, as the case might be. All had their chiefs, and a tomb in 
which they were buried. For instance, the Frogs had their tomb 
after the following fashion: A house about twenty feet square was 
built, in which was placed a wooden image of a frog, around which 
in boxes were laid members of the Frog tribe as they died. These 
houses were called in Haida language Sath/inum Nak Kinguestan, 
House of the Frogs, and so on with all the rest. Sath/inum, or Sath- 
ling-un Nak, means dead-house. In this legend there is a remarkable 
resemblance to the old story of Valentine and Orson. 
Fames Deans. 
OAK VALE, B. C, 
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ONONDAGA TALES! 
II. 


O-KWEN-CHA, OR RED PAINT. 


ALBERT Cusick, or Sa-go-na-qua-der, began writing oltt this story, 
but finding it slow work he dictated the rest to me, and I took it 
down with care. He remarked the three trials in several instances, 
which are so frequent a feature of European tales. Other coinci- 
dences will be noted, as the three animals which aid in the last 
adventure, but other things are purely Indian. 


There was once, a long time ago, a little boy named O-kwen-cha, 
or Red Paint, who lived with his old grandmother in an old sa-no-sah 
hon-we, or wigwam, which had no windows, and but one doorway. 
The door was made out of the skins of wild animals, such as deer, 
bears, wolves, and foxes. The old skin door was so old that nearly 
all the fur had disappeared, and the smoke-stack was so large that a 
little way off the old wigwam seemed to have no roof. This smoke- 
stack was its window and chimney. But the old ka-no-sah hon-we 
had a roof of bark, covered with moss. The bark was so old that a 
young maple was growing on the roof, and the moss so thick that the 
bark could not be seen from the outside. The inside of the old wigwam 
had no floor,and the fireplace was in the centre, on the bare ground. 
On one side of its walls were hung dried venison and bears’ meat. 
On another were war-clubs, bows and arrows, feather heads, and 
buckskin leg 


been used for many moons. There was also a ga-na-cho-we, or In- 


sings, moccasins, and buckskin coats. These had not 
dian drum, and many other things used in hunting, dancing, and 
war were hung on these old bark walls. 

O-kwen-cha’s grandmother did all the work, brought all the wood, 
and killed the game. Many a time she returned with a deer or a 
bear on her back, and sometimes brought a string of fish, so that 
they always had plenty to eat. O-kwen-cha’s grandmother went away 
every day, but one thing she always told him when about to leave, 
he must not touch the Indian drum that hung upon the wall. 

O-kwen-cha, or Red Paint, was a very small boy, about knee-high, 
and his clothes were made out of the skins of different wild animals. 
The coat which he wore was a fox-skin, and his leggings the skin of 
a white weasel. His belt was a rattlesnake’s skin, and his feather 

1 See Fournal of American Folk-Lore, vol. i. p. 44. 

? An Onondaga term for the original, or bark house, as distinguished from 
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head-dress was made of the feathers of a partridge. In his belt were 
stuck a war-club, a stone tomahawk, and a bone scalping-knife. On 
his back hung his arrow-pouch, full of arrows, which his uncles had 
made for him many moons ago. His bow was made from the rib of 
a Ka-ya-kwa-ha, or Mammoth Bear. All his face was painted with 
streaks of red, that could not be washed off. This was why he was 
called O-kwen-cha, or Red Paint. 

So you can imagine how O-kwen-cha looked, with his wild Indian 
dress. He was never allowed to go out of this 4a-no-sah hon-we, or 
wigwam, so he amused himself, day by day, shooting at the flies and 
fleas, and sometimes at his grandmother’s old moccasins. 

In this wigwam were four beds that no one had slept in for many 
moons. O-kwen-cha had his mind full of these things, and some- 
times would sit and think what the beds were for, and why he was 
so often told not to touch the Indian drum, and why he was not 
allowed to go hunting with his grandmother, and be out of doors. 
While in these deep thoughts he would get up and give a little war- 
whoop, and then say to himself that he was a young man, and as good 
a runner as any warrior; that he could hunt, as he had killed many 
flies and bugs. This made him bold, and sometimes he would say, 
“IT could kill a bear like this.” Then he would take an arrow from 
his pouch and shoot at the dry bear’s meat on the wall. Then he 
would pull the arrow out of the meat, and look at the point for fresh 
blood. 

One day, getting tired with his games, he thought he would amuse 
himself with something new. Thinking what it should be, he set his 
mind on the ga-nxa-cho-we, or Indian drum. So he got upon the bed, 
and reached the drum. As soon as he got down he said to himself, 
“ This is the way I think my uncles used to do.” Then he began to 
drum and to chant his war-song, ‘“ //a-wa-sa-say ! Ha-wa-sa-say !” 
etc. Then came his uncles from under the four beds, dancing the 
war-dance. When O-kwen-cha’s uncles danced, the dancing was 
heard throughout the world. His grandmother was at the end of the 
world when he danced with his uncles, and she heard the beating of 
the drum and the dancing, as plainly as if she had been in her own 
wigwam. So she ran home at once, and whenever O-kwen-cha’s 
grandmother ran, her steps were heard throughout the world. So 
the world and its people and the bad men with magic powers heard 
the beating of the ga-na-cho-we, or Indian drum, and the dancing, 
and the running of the old woman. Then the people of the world 
said, “‘ He, Ha!”’ (z. ¢., Ho, ho!) “So Cho-noo-kwa-a-nah (2. ¢., Un- 
combed Coarse Hair) is in trouble again. We will soon know which 
of the men with magic powers will try to take her life, or her chil- 
dren’s life, if she has any more left.” 
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While he was beating his drum, O-kwen-cha heard his grandmother 
running for her wigwam. He got right down and put the drum in 
its place ; but he was real sorry to do this, for he had lost the fun he 
had had with his uncles. When the drum was hung up they were 
no more to be seen. He looked under the four beds whence he saw 
his uncles come, but they were not to be found there. So he went 
back and put more wood on the fire, listening for his grandmother's 
footsteps. At last she came, with the sweat on her face, and all out 
of breath. “Oh, my grandchild,” she said, “what have you been 
doing ? Oh, you have caused my death! You have killed me! 
What have you been doing ?” 

O-kwen-cha replied, “ Oh, nothing ; only I have been making your 
old moccasins dance. Oh, it was real fun to see your moccasins 
dance!”"’ But Cho-noo-kwa-a-nah, his grandmother, said, ‘‘ But whose 
foot-tracks are these on the dust ?’’ ‘Oh, those are your moccasin 
tracks,” he said; “just see what I can do.” So he went to a corner 
and got his grandmother’s old moccasins, putting them in a row, and 
then taking his bow and arrows. He then began to beat on the 
string of his bow, and sung his war-song, “I la-wa-sa-say ! Ha-wa-sa- 
say!” and the old moccasins danced till the wigwam was full of 
dust. “Oh!” said his grandmother, “ O-kwen-cha is quite a witch!” 

She went off the next day, and he had the dance of his uncles 
again. Again the world heard the drum and dancing, and the run- 
ning of Cho-noo-kwa-a-nah. When his grandmother came he re- 
peated the moccasin dance. On the third day he made his uncles 
dance again, and the world heard the drum and dancing, and the 
running of Uncombed Coarse Hair. 

This time Coarse Hair had not been very far, so she caught 
O-kwen-cha with his Indian drum still in his hands when she came 
into the wigwam. She had hardly said a word when a very tall man 
appeared. He was so tall that he could not walk into the wigwam 
where Red Paint and his grandmother lived, but when he came in 
he had to crawl on his hands and knees, and he stooped down while 
he talked. This was what he said: “ Three days from .to-day you 
are to appear at my place, and be ready for a grand wrestling match. 
We are to bet for our heads. If I throw you three times I will cut 
your head off; and if you throw me three times you may cut my 
head off, and save your life.” This tall man’s name was Sus-ten-ha- 
nah, or “He Large Stone,” for he lived on a very large, flat stone. 
He lived on human flesh, and never was beat in wrestling. He cut 
off the heads of all whom he threw, and ate their flesh. 

As soon as Sus-ten-ha-nah left Coarse Hair’s house she made ready 
for her journey to the large, flat stone. It was three days’ journey 
to this. As she left her wigwam she said to O-kwen-cha, “ You must 
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stay here and not go out of doors, for you have plenty to eat and 
plenty of wood. Only hope that I may throw and kill Sus-ten-ha-nah 
when we wrestle.” So she went away, feeling very sorry, for she 
knew that her days had now come to an end. 

She journeyed a day. In the evening she made a fire, ate her dried 
bear’s meat, and stayed over night. In the morning she ate again, 
and took her journey. About noon, on the third day, Coarse Hair 
reached the place where Sus-ten-ha-nah lived. He was anxious for 
her coming, for he was now very hungry. He had eaten up all that 
came in his way, all that lived near and far, and all the game he could 
find. He was a great eater. He would eat a whole bear or deer at 
a single meal, and now he had eaten nothing for a long time. 

Coarse Hair got up on the flat stone. Hardly had she done this 
when He Large Stone seized her by the neck, and was going to 
throw her on the stone. Just then he heard some one calling to 
him, “ Here, here! that is not the way to wrestle! Here, here! 
give me the chance, grandmother!” Sus-ten-ha-nah stopped to see 
where the voice came from, and said, “ Ho, ho! plenty of game to- 
day!” He was looking afar off, when the hallooing was repeated, 
“T say, grandmother, give me the chance!” Coarse Hair was also 
looking around to see whence the voice came, when O-kwen-cha 
appeared, coming through the stone, and saying, “Give me the 
chance! give me the chance to wrestle !” 

Red Paint, small as he was, was now very powerful in magic. 
“ Ho, ho!” said He Large Stone, “so you want to wrestle with me, 
do you? What do you amount to?” said he, at the same time 
catching Red Paint by the legs. He tore his body in two pieces, 
and threw them aside. Then he went at Coarse Hair again, but up 
came O-kwen-cha once more, crying, ‘Give me the chance, grand- 
mother!’ So she let him try again. 

He threw He Large Stone three times, and then Sus-ten-ha-nah 
said, “ Now you can cut off my head.” 
O-kwen-cha a chance to cut his head off. As soon as this was done 
the head flew high up in the air, and Red Paint and his grandmother 
wondered when it went up so high. The body remained kneeling. 
While they looked the head came down again, and stuck to the body. 
Then O-kwen-cha took his bone scalping-knife and cut off the head 
again. Then the head flew up again, for three times. The third 
time, when the head flew up, O-kwen-cha said to his grandmother, 
“Let us draw the body to one side ;” and they laid it on the flat 
stone. When the head came down it struck on the stone, and that 
flew into a thousand pieces, which were scattered all over the world. 


So he knelt down to give 


That is why we have stones lying about everywhere. The head also 
broke into a thousand pieces, which flew all over the earth, and the 
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brains became snails, and that is why they are found everywhere 
(Ge-sen-weh, drains, is the Onondaga name for snails also.) Thus 
O-kwen-cha killed Sus-ten-ha-nah. 

His grandmother said, “* Now we have killed our enemy we will go 
home.” Red Paint replied, “ No! we have lived below long enough. 
Now I have to go after my uncles.” Then he told her to go home 
alone. When she had gone, he went to work and gathered all the 
bones that lay there, of those whom Sus-ten-ha-nah had killed, and 
put them all together in a row —all that he could find. Then he 
went to a big hickory tree which stood there, and called out, “ Euch! 
Euch!”’ or “ Take care! take care! This tree will fall over you ; 
you had better get out of the way.” He pushed hard on the tree 
and the big - tree fell, and the bones came to life, and all began to run 
away. Some had short Lacks, and some short legs, and some had 
big heads on little bodies, or little heads on big bodies ; while some 
had the heads of bears, and others of deer or wolves, for the right 
bones had not always come together. 

When Red Paint saw how oddly they looked he made them ex- 
change heads and bodies, and all other parts that did not match; so 
that the men looked like men, and the bears and deer as bears and 
deer should. Then the people wanted Red Paint to stay with them, 
and be their chief ; but he said, “ No. Go back to your own homes 
and your own people, your fathers and your mothers.” He found 
one of his uncles in the crowd, and told him to go home to his grand- 


mother. “ Tell her,” said he, “I am going to find my other three 
uncles.’’ Then all the people went to their homes, and Red Paint 


made his journey again. 

When the evening came he built a little fire, and lay down for the 
night. On the third day of his journey he heard an Indian drum 
somewhere, he could not tell where. In the evening he built a fire 
again, and heard the drum all the time. Then he went to sleep, but 
when he woke again he found himself a great way from his i and 
dancing. He was going towards the drum. He said, “ He, he! the 
old fellow is quite a witch!’”” When he journeyed in the morning 
he went towards the drum again, and heard it all the day, but did not 
see it. He stopped again and made a fire 

The same thing happened again, and he found himself dancing in 
the morning. The sound grew louder, and the third day he came to 
an opening, where there was a great crowd. A big man was beating 
the drum very hard, as he sat by a kettle of boiling soup. The peo- 
ple were dancing around, very hungry, and waiting for him to give 
them some soup. Every little while he grabbed one of them and 
ate him, while Red Paint stood a little way off to see what he was 
doing. 
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Then Red Paint took his war-club and ran at the man, whose name 
was Kah-nah-chu-wah-ne, or “ He Big Kettle.” When he ran at him 
he hit him on the forehead with his club, but he seemed not to notice 
it at all. He hit him again, and the third time Kah-nah-chu-wah-ne 
looked up, and scratched his forehead, saying, “It seems to me the 
mosquitoes bite.”” Red Paint called out, “ They do bite, and I will 
show you some more of that.” He Big Kettle tried to catch him, 
but Red Paint got hold of him, and they began fighting. In the midst 
of this O-kwen-cha took his bone scalping-knife again and cut off his 
head, throwing it into the big kettle of soup. The people were very 
glad when they saw this, and wanted Red Paint to be their chief, but 
he said he could not, for he had something else to do. Then they 
wanted something to eat, but he said, “If you eat the soup in the 
kettle you will all die.” So he sent them away to their own homes, 
their fathers and mothers, their wives and their children. 

After the people had gone away, he broke in pieces the big kettle 
and the big drum. Also he made a big fire, and when he had cut 
Kah-nah-chu-wah-ne’s body in pieces he threw it in the fire. When 
everything was destroyed, he gathered all the bones and placed them 
in a row on the ground, near a big pine tree. He gathered all he 
could find, and arranged them as well as he could, by their appear- 
ance. Then he pushed hard against the tree, and called out, “ Euch! 
Euch! Look out! look out! this tree is going to fall on you!” 
Then the bones came to life and ran out of the way. But some had 
long arms and some short; the heads had sometimes got on the 
wrong bodies, and he had to exchange different parts, until all ap- 
peared as men, deer, and bears should. He found one of his uncles 
there and said, ‘‘ You must go home to my grandmother, and tell her 
[ am going to find my other two uncles.” So he sent them all to 
their homes, and went on alone, going west all the time. 


When he had travelled three days he heard the barking of a dog, 


as though it were a great way off. He went in that direction all day, 
without seeming to come near him. He built a fire and camped that 
night, but when he had travelled all the next day he had not seen the 
dog. On the third day he met a tall man, whose flesh was eaten on 
the legs from his feet to his thighs. When O-kwen-cha first saw the 
man he stopped and looked, and he was a great way off. Then he 
saw the dog running after the man and biting great pieces of flesh 
from his legs. The man cried out as if in great pain, every time the 
dog bit him. 

Then Red Paint said, “ I wish my dogs were here to fight this dog.” 
So he whistled for his dogs to come. His dogs were Ok-wa-e, or 
Bear, and Ku-hah-sen-tea-tah, or Lion. These were his dogs, as he 
called them. He set them on the big dog which bit the man. Lion 
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y Bear pitched on the dog, killed him, and tore him in pieces. 
Then Red Paint said to his dogs, “ Go back to your places till I call 
He then put spittle on the tall man’s legs, and the flesh healed up, 
ight again. Then he saw that he had found his third 


until all was righ 
uncle. He told him to go back to his grandmother, for there would 
be no dangers on the way. All dangers were now over. He said, 
too, ‘I am going to find my other uncle. Tell my grandmother I 
will soon be back.” 


Red Paint then went on. He had journeyed three days when he 
a settlement, and went at once to find one of the people who 
was very poor. On one side of the reservation! he found a little boy 
at play, and made friends with him. They became great friends in 
i] : e boy asked him-to go to his home and stay 
with him. He lived with him quite a time, and they often went out 
hunting with their bows and arrows. The little boy had a small bow, 


but O-kwen-cha’s was of the rib of the Mammoth Bear. He was a 


gi 1 hunter and killed much game. 

At last these boys became such good hunters that they came back 
with partridges or wild turkeys almost every day. Sometimes they 
had a deer or bigger game. The little boy’s mother liked Red Paint 
very much, because he was such a good hunter, and would have been 
ve o part with him if he had wished to go home. 


t ) 
One day the little boy, Red Paint’s friend, said to him that there 


was to be a great feast at the long house (council-house) that night. 


[There would be dancing and many things to amuse the people. 
There would be big kettles of soup for the feast, and they would 
make wampum, too. O-kwen-cha said, ‘“‘ How is this, that the people 
are going to make wampum?” His friend answered, “ They are 

r to | , up a human being’s skin ona long pole. This skin 
the people have had for a great many moons back. When they 
want uke warnpum they take the soup and pour it in the mouth 
e skin, and as it passes through it turns into wampum and falls 
( wn 

Now this skin was the very one that O-kwen-cha was after. 

He asked his little friend to go with him that night when they held 
their ind feast, and he replied, “I ‘ll ask my mother and see what 
she says about it.” But his mother said, “No; you two had better 
stay at home. The people will run around so that I am afraid they 


will run over you.” But on the night when the dance was to be, 
O-kwen-cha had already made up his mind what to do. 

Quite late in the evening, when the whole nation was gathered at 
the long house, he went over, and there he sawa great crowd of 


The Onondagas habitually use this word. 
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people. Then he said, “I wish Tah-hun-tike-skwa, the bat, would 
come here. Then I wish that Che-ten-ha, the mouse, would be here. 
And I wish that Tah-hoon-to-whe, the night-hawk, would be here, 
too.” So these little creatures came, and he told them what to do. 
He said to Tah-hun-tike-skwa, the bat, ““ You may amuse the people 
in the long house by flying around, so that they will chase you.” He 
told Che-ten-ha, the mouse, to climb up on the pole and gnaw off the 
cords which held up his uncle’s skin. He told Tah-hoon-to-whe, the 
night-hawk, to fly to and fro between him and the mouse, to tell him 
how the mouse got along. 

So the bat went into the council-house, and the people had great 
sport running around and trying to catch him. After a while Tah- 
hoon-to-whe came to O-kwen-cha, and said, “‘ The cords are almost 
broken now.” The night-hawk also went into the long house, and 
told the bat that the work was about done. Then the night-hawk 
and bat flew off and left the people, who were almost out of breath. 
The sweat poured from their brows, so lively a time had they had in 
chasing the bat. When they had cooled off, a leading man made a 
speech about the ceremony now to take place, but while he was 
speaking, O-kwen-cha went and took the skin of his uncle away. 
When he did this he stopped and thought, “I wish all the people 
would go to sleep in the long house.” 

He went back to the council-house and found them all asleep. 
Then he said, “I'll pay you for taking my uncle’s skin.” So he 
went in and cut off the leading man’s head, taking it with him, and 
hiding his uncle’s skin. He had gone but a little way when the 
people woke up again, and found the principal chief's head had been 
cut off and carried away. When they went to find the skin, that was 
gone too. Then there was a big stir, and some said they knew Red 
Paint was on the reservation and had done this, for they had seen 
him on one side of the village with the little boy. Then there was a 
greater stir, and some cried, “ Where is he? Look for him! Search 
for him! Kill him!” Then Red Paint pretended to be looking 
too, and halloed from where he was in the dark, but a little way off, 
“Here he is! here he is!” Then they began to chase him. He 
ran ahead of the rest, calling on them to follow. “There he is!” 
said he, “there he is over yonder!’’ But he carried the chief's head 
all the time, while pretending to be one of them. They ran a long 
way off, and some got out of breath and went back, giving up the 
chase. 

Then O-kwen-cha went back to the council-house too, reaching it 
about daybreak. “ There,” said he, “I have killed the man who stole 
the skin! I have killed the man who cut off our chief’s head!” So 
they thought it was Red Paint’s head, and when he threw it into the 
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crowd they kicked it around, having a game of football with it. While 
they did this he slipped off, and got his uncle’s skin from the place 
where he had left it. When he had run very far off some one noticed 
the head, and said, “ Why, this is our chief's head, and not O-kwen- 
cha’s!” When they lifted it, so it was. Then they said, “ Red 
Paint has cheated us again!” There was another great stir, and 
they shouted, “Chase him! Kill him!” They threatened to catch 
him and take his skin off, too. But Red Paint was very far off by 
this time, and when they chased him it was too late. 

When he was going towards home by himself, he found it very 
lonesome. ‘Why should I not have company ?” he said to himself, 
“while I have my uncle with me?” Then he began to breathe in 
the mouth of the skin, and the last of his four uncles came to life 
again. So they journeyed homeward together, having a pleasant 
time. 

When he got to his grandmother’s, she had fastened the old door 
very tight, so that no one could come in. He rapped at the door 
and begged and begged her to open it. He said, “ Grandmother, I 
have got back now, with my fourth uncle ;” but all the answer was 
a cry out of the old ka-no-sah hon-we. They begged and begged again, 
for a very long time, but all the answer they got was the cry of his 
old grandmother. At last they broke the door in. 

When they got inside the wigwam, Red Paint found his grand- 
mother had become a very old woman, and was bending over a little 
fire trying to warm herself. The dust and ashes lay on her back 
about an inch thick. She always cried now when any one rapped at 
the door, because, after Red Paint was gone, the rabbits would come 
and rap at the door. Sometimes the squirrels would come, and would 
say, “Grandmother, I have got back.” This they did to fool her, 
making her think it was Red Paint. When she opened the door, away 
would run a rabbit or a squirrel. This made her cry when any one 
came and rapped, for she said, “It is only a rabbit, a squirrel, or a 
coon. You are fooling me;” for she was a very old woman. 

When he saw her so old, Red Paint said, “I will make a young 
woman out of my grandmother yet.” Then he took a little stick and 
stuck it in the back of her head under the loose skin, and twisted it 
until all the wrinkles were straightened out, and her face became 
smooth again. His grandmother looked up, and there was not a 
wrinkle on her face, and she seemed a handsome young woman. 
Then she turned around and saw Red Paint standing there. She 
knew him at once, and this made her so glad that she felt young 
again all over. 

O-kwen-cha said, ‘ Now we will fix up the old house.” He went 
around and looked at it, and said, “I want it such a size,” and at 
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once there was a nice new house, where the old fa-no-sah hon-we 
had been. Just then the other three uncles came along. They had 
been hunting on the way, and had not travelled fast, but they brought 
plenty of bear’s meat, which they had dried on the hunting grounds. 
So O-kwen-cha restored his family, and when I came away they were 
all living happily. 

Che Onondagas commonly end their stories with “when I came 

> 4 

away, etc. 

A. Cusick thought this a genuine old Onondaga story. He had it 
from a great story-teller, Bill Lije, otherwise Soo-noo-weh, “a valuable 

D J ) , 

house,” who died some years ago. 


}] a AM. Bea L¢ hamp. 
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PONKA AND OMAHA SONGS|! 
I. PONKA SONGS. 


1. Song in honor of Ubi-ska’s victory over the Pawnees in 1855. 
The original is given in singing notation, and probably differs from 











ORIGINAL, TRANSLATION. 
Hi’-ai-o-hi+ ! Hi-ai-o-hi+! 
Hi’-ai-o-hi+! Hi-ai-o-hi+! 
Hi’-ai-o-hi+! Hi-ai-o-hi+! 
Hi’-ai-o-hi+! Hi-ai-o-hi+! 
U-bi’-ska cté he+! Ubi-ska was he! 
Pa-hafi'-ga-qtci ke +! He was the first one! 
Cu’-g¢e-ga'-ji a-he+! He did not send him back to you! 
Gaii’-yi na"’-wa-pe +! And they fear us ! 
Ce’-na-wa’-gé a-he +! They are exterminated ! 
“He did not send him back to you,” addressed to the Pawnees at 
home, refers to a Pawnee slain by Ubi-ska. 
2. Song of defiance, addressed to a Dakota: — 
pas eX —— 
, [7 
cx — cy yy ———— a a AE AL 5 
l é he ¢e - e - ha! Ma-tcu’ hi» sa’ - be 
I ( ¢e - e - ha! Afi -ki’- ki - ne’ - te- 
Zi’ -ku - ¢i’- afi- 
e 3 = oa . 6 a s e 
6 =——-— 
: ete 
! I ki - cta’ - ji Hi - a - ha+! 
i wa- gan! I’ - ki - cta’ - ji 
k ‘a- ga 
Translation Black-haired grizzly bear! We must fight to- 
gether! Hasten on my account! He is not ashamed of himself! 
He is not ashamed of himself (though he fears to meet me)! Iehe- 
geeha, Hiahe, and Hiaha cannot be translated. 
3. Part of a song of ridicule :— 
Ee i ° * 4 a s Zz 
. > 
Ka . re, nin’ - de ¢i - ¢ifi - ge! 


1 See Fournal of American Folk-Lore, vol. i. pp. 65, 209. 
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+ = 
“. ° ’ J 
| } t a 4 e 4 
J , + 
Ka’ -_ ge, a’ - tan da’ - xa - ge? 
Translation. — Friend, you have no heart (principle ?)! Friend, 
why do you weep? 
4. Song of triumph, sung by a mother to her infant : — 
fat. _™ — = ~ _, ——y - 
a? °, 7? o—o—_»—,, 7 |-9—_ 9-2 71 9—_ 99-2 
<2 — { 7 ta , ay |_#7 7 # v 
I - e - he de - e - ha! I- e - he ¢e - e - ha! 
—L)# ——— : 
— os 
SS gee a eat ne es a 
r } ” —w z | ” J e a 
a a a o o Zz 
Cafi- ge ke-¢a™ Cu-g¢e-a- ¢a- ma - ji Hi - a - ha! 


This refers to a horse that had been killed by a Ponka in a fight 
with the Dakotas. Its bones lay on the bluff till they crumbled to 
dust. So the woman sang, “ The horse which lay (there) long ago, 
I did not cause it to go back to you (Dakotas) !” 


II. OMAHA SONG. 


Taken from the myth of the Raccoons and the Crawfish. The 
elder Raccoon is supposed to sing, and to be answered after each 
verse by the younger brother.! 


1. Ka’-ge mi’-ya ha’, O younger brother Raccoon ! 
Ha’-zi a"’-gat afi-ga’-¢e te ha’ Let us two go to eat grapes, 
D ’ DoD D> 


Ka’-ge mi’-ya ha’! O younger brother Raccoon ! 


2. Ka’-ge mi-ya ha’! O younger brother Raccoon ! 
Na” -pa a”’-gat afi-ga’-¢e te ha’, Let us go to eat choke-cherries, 

Ka’-ge mi’-ya ha’ ! O younger brother Raccoon! 

3. Ka’-ge mi’-ya ha’! O younger brother Raccoon ! 
‘yan’-de a™-¢at afi-ga’-ge te ha’, Let us go to eat plums, 

Ka’-ge mi’-ya ha’ ! O younger brother Raccoon ! 

4. Ka’-ge mi’-ya ha’ ! O younger brother Raccoon! 
Ma”-cka a"’-gat aifi-ga’-¢e te ha’, Let us go to eat crawfish, 

Ka’-ge mi’-ya ha’! O younger brother Raccoon ! 


1 The author has the Kansa and Osage versions of this song. 
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III. SONGS USED IN DANCES OF FOREIGN ORIGIN. 


1. A song of the Ha®-he wa-tci, obtained from Fred Merrick : — 


iN: 
a ~ ' 
Z \ \ = Sod 
> vi g as @ . ’ 2 } 
y-4 o 2 4 - = 
‘ ee ae oe ee se 
Han’-he mi’ - ¢i go+ Han’-he mi’-¢e Ha,’-he mi’-¢i go+ 
D.S., 
vd a ' 
=< : : ==: | I 
: : 
= © e a e ad a - - 
> 
Han’-he mi’ - ¢i Han’-he mi’ - ¢i - hi go+ 


This song cannot be translated. Though “ha"he” is night¢,and 

“watci,’ a dance, in the lowa and Oto language, ‘‘ Ha™he watci” does 
not mean “ Night Dance.” 
2. Fragment of a song of the Mandan Dancing Society. Furnished 
by Fred Merrick. It begins thus: “ Hi-¢got+-ho i-ha’, Hi-eo+-ho 
i-gau’.”” It ends with “ Hyu’-ho-ho.” These words, as are all the 
others from foreign songs, are expressed in Omaha notation. 

3. Four songs of the Wichita Dancing Society. Obtained from Fred 
Merrick, and expressed in Omaha notation. 

(2) This refers to making medicine for horses. The style of the 
tune may be inferred from the music of the first line : — 


v » j } 
} ° iw) ~ gs eG @ é P 


‘ = 
He - ¢e - ¢e - ¢e! ¢di - wa - a - ka - fa! 
He’-¢e-ce’-¢e ¢i'-wa-a-ka’-¢a ! 
(7i'-wa-a-ka’-¢a ! 
le’-wa-¢a-wa’-wa ¢i’-wa-a-ka’-¢a ! 
He’-wa-¢a-wa’-wa ¢i’-wa-a-ka’-¢a ! 
(7\\'-wa-a-ka’-¢a, ¢i'-wa-a-ka’-¢a ! 
He’-wa-¢a-wa’-wa ¢i'-wa-a-ka’-¢a ! 
; y ois ~ ‘ : 4 7 sa _ » 
(5) Meaning of song unknown. The final “Hi! hi!” is spoken 


°.4 . : 

nth amr » 

With empnasIis. 
i 





_ +} ) < \ f . 
¢ 3 " “ : 
vf o © e @ \ ~ ‘ ——I || 
ws s @ se , 
© 
- "a dd a 
Ts os! hz.uura’ 9 sora! s eave! 
Hi-gi’-hi-wa’ ! Hi-gi’-hi-wa’ ! 
Hi-gi’-hi-wa’ ! Hi-gi'-hi-wa’ ! 
Hi-gi’-wa-¢a’ ! Hi-gi’-wa-ga’ ! 
Hi-gi’-hi-wa’ ! Hi-gi’-hi-wa’ ! 


Hi! hi! 
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(c) The last line in this song is a call to fill the pipes : — 


He’-ha"-wi’ cu-cta’-ka-wi’ ! 
He’-ha®-wi’ cu-cta’-ka-wi’ ! 


Ka’-ti-daic’ cu-cta’-ka-wi’ ! 


(2) Song referring to making medicine for horses. 


4 
, 7 


Ha’-we ¢a-ti’-ke ¢o’-wa! 


Ha’-we ¢a-ti’-ke ¢o-¢o’-wa-hi ! 


Ha’-we ¢a-ti’-ke ¢o’-wa! 


Ha’-we ¢a-ti’-ke ¢o’-wa! 


IV. SONGS OF THE HE-KA-NA DANCE. 


(2) Meaning unknown. Obtained from Fred Merrick. 


f > \ \ \ \ ] 
’ > ~ ~ 
P 
th} @ ° ¢ a F) o 
- ce e e 6 
3 
Ka yu - wa’ - n ka’ - yu - wa’ - ne, Ka’ - yu - wa’ - ne, 
~ \ 
6 \ S \ \ e ‘ \ 
@ © 
‘ 3 . © 9 ° . o a. 
ka’ - yu wa I Ve’ - he ka’- yu - hu’- wa - ne! 
a” | 
f \ 
6 x \ \ A ‘ ‘ |! 
a 
‘ s @ Ss a Ld oe ad & ro 
€ 
Ka vu - wa’'- ne Ce’ - he - ka’- yu - hu wa ne+! 
(6) Tune obtained from Francis La Flesche. 
ys) \ \ ‘ \ 
)-4 oe © ° sd a o«# 2 e id re 
< 
cH 
} - X\ m 
th} «@ 7 e 9 2 
« @ a € e e @ 9 & 
a ‘ x * © 
e c) we 6 & eS e 
€ 
} 4 yr 
He ” ‘ ‘ ” : | 
sy a e - nm s e 
e “i © tJ eines 
. ° . ..¢ ri} ; , 17 
(c) Song obtained from Fred Merrick. The word was probably 


intended for the Iowa and Oto, “ waci-re,” daz 


él === 
Cte ° . 
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Wa’ - ci - ge’, wa-cCi-ge, wa-Ci-ge, wa’ - 


NY) 
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(7) Song furnished by the same. 
He gi’-ta wi-hi’ gi’-ta a-wa’-ha Gi'-ta a-ga’-ha. 
Hi’-nafi-ke gi’-ta a-ga’-ha, Gi'-ta wi-hi’, gi’-ta a-wa’-ha ! 
Gi'-ta a-ga’-ha. Gi'-ta wi-hi’, gi’-ta a-wa’-ha ! 
Hi’-nafi-ke gi’-ta a-wa’-ha, Hi’-nafi-ke gi’-ta a-ga’-ha ! 
Hi’-nafi-ke gi’-ta a-wa’-ha, Hi’-nafi-ke gi’-ta a-wa’-ha ! 
Gi'-ta a-wa’-ha ! Hi’-nafi-ke wi'-ta a-¢a’-ha ! 


Hi’-nafi-ke gi’-ta a-wa’-ha ! 


(e) Song furnished by the same. The tune begins thus : — 


ra — —e . N\ N | XN , | 
@ 


u e+e 6 e + © +. - a 
Ha’-i-ya-hi’ hyu’-a-do hi-i’-i-ha’ ! Hyu’-do, hyu’-a-do hi-i’-i-ha’ ! 
Hwi’-i-hi’ hyu’-a-do hi-i’-i-ha’ ! Hwi'-i-i-hi’ hyu’-a-do hi-i’-i-ha’ ! 
Hi’-i-hi hyu’-a-do hi-i’-i-ha’ ! H wi’-i-i-hi’ hyu’-a-do hi-i’-i-ha’ ! 


Ha’-i-ya-hi’ hyu’-a-do hi-i’-i-ha’ ! 
Hwi’-i-hi’ hyu’-a-do hi-i’-i-ha’ ! 
(J) Ditto. 
n/ 


gi" do’ (sung four times) ! 


i! ‘a! han’ Wwe nce) t 
Hai'-a-ge’ a-hau’ (sung twice) ! 


Hi’-nafi-ke’ ma 


Hi’-nafi-ke’ ma’ do’! 


y™’-21" d 
Hi’-nafi-ke’ ma®’-gi® do’! 
Hai’-a-ge’ a-hau’ ! 
Hai’-a-¢e, hai’-a-ge 
Hi’-nafi-ke’ ma"’-¢i" do’ (four times) ! 

Hai’-a-ge’ a-hau ! 

“Hinafike ma"¢i® do” means 7he woman walks ; hai-a-¢ge ahau, 
hurry ; and He-ka-ne ma*-gi" do, they dance, according to the in- 
formant. The second verse is formed by substituting “Hekane 
ma"¢i" do” for “ Hinafike ma*gi" do,” wherever the latter appears in 
the first verse. 
5s. Tukala’s song, as obtained from Francis La Flesche. The 
words of this song, which were in Oto, were not gained :— 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON ONONDAGA WITCHCRAFT 
AND HO®-poO-I. 


At Onondaga there are persons who pretend to identify and dis- 
tinguish ailments of which witchcraft is the cause; to determine who 
is the witch implicated, and even, when consulted in time, to effect a 
cure. In the absence of a better word these may, for the sake of 
convenience, be called witch-doctors. I have in mind an old man in 
particular, living in a small cabin well up the hillside, who is con- 
sidered very skillful. Once when a young girl died he advised the 
mother to search carefully near the house, and, if she found any 
scraps of cloth, to keep them and watch for a woman wearing a dress 
which matched the pieces. Should such a woman be discovered, she 
would, without doubt, be the person who had bewitched the child. 
Soon after a piece of cloth was found which corresponded with a 
dress worn by a Seneca woman living among the Onondagas, who, 
though protesting her innocence, is still regarded with distrust by 
the mother and friends of the dead girl. 

As to the cure of persons bewitched, there are several courses 
adopted by these witch-doctors or conjurors. A general belief seems 
to be that the victim is killed by the presence of a foreign substance 
which has, so to speak, been shot or otherwise introduced into the 
body, in some mysterious way. One man spoke of actually putting 
the object into a gun (presumably a magic gun of some sort, and 
noiseless) and shooting it into the person whom it was intended to 
kill. Accounts differ on this point, but the cure is usually wrought 
by removing the fatal missile or charm. This is done by deceiving 
the spectators through the employment of trickery. At times the 
afflicted part is bandaged, especially if it be one of the limbs, when 
on the following day, upon the removal of the cloths by the witch- 
doctor, “a few gray and black hairs,” “a bit of shawl fringe,” or a 
‘small coal of wood neatly sharpened at both ends,” any or all of 
these, or similar objects, are found to have been drawn, out by the 
bandages. 

Another method, which partakes more of the nature of a surgical 
operation, is the following : A woman who was suffering severe pain 
in her side called in the old man already referred to, and asked his 
advice. He examined her side, and, having ascertained the woman 
was a victim of witchcraft, told her that he could cure her, but the 
operation being an exceedingly difficult one, he would have to bring 
a stronger man to assist him, and a pint of whiskey must be pro- 
vided for their use to keep up their strength. An incision was made 
at the point where the pain was most intense, and the large end of 
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a horn applied to it. Then through a hole in the smaller end of the 
horn the men sucked violently for a long time, drawing much blood 


and perspiring profusely with fatigue, relieving one another from 
time to time, an d occasionally taking a drink of whiskey. Finally, 
a stony object of a whitish color, sail soon after a small bunch of 
yarn, were sucked through. The doctor carried these away with him, 
and the woman recovered. The old man was probably cunning 
enough to foresee the beneficial effect of this barbaric cupping pro- 
cess, while it is quite possible that the imagination may have con- 
tributed to produce a favorable result. 

In my article, ‘‘ Witchcraft and Demonism of the Modern .roquois, 

No. III. of this Journal, the use of the words “devil” and “ devil- 


” 


dances” (which occur repeatedly) is misleading. Hat-do’-i, plural 


Ho*-do'i, having no exact equivalent in English, is untranslatable ; 


while the Indians, with scarcely an exception, being unable to make 
nice distinctions in their choice of English words, can give no accu- 
rate idea of its truemeaning. The word “devil” should have been 
omitted, as the Ho"-do’-i are careful to avoid anything in their cos- 
tume which might suggest the conventional devil, or Satan. This is 
probably to afford no ground for the accusation of “ devil-worship.” 


As an illustration of this: a young man once made his appearance 
among the other Ho"-do’-i with horns attached to his head, and a 


tail, so arranged with strings that it could be lashed from side to 


side. On going into the council-house, he was told by one of the 
chiefs to leave immediately, and not to return unless he changed his 
disguise. Nevertheless, the Onondagas, in speaking English, occa- 
sionally say “devil” and “ false-face” (the latter more frequently) 
to — Hat-do’-i, though they know that neither is correct. Mor- 
gan en yed “ False-face (Ga-go-sa) ” in this sense, though ga-gu"™-sa 


(meaning “ face”’ or “ mask”) is simply the mask used by the Hat-do’-i.! 

_ here is a legend which runs as follows: A long time ago Hat-do’-i 
and Tai®-hi-a-waq'-gi (Holder of the Heavens) stood near a wooded 
hill, boasting of their power as conjurors. Tai"-hi-a-waq’-gi pointed 
to a tree and said, “ That tree standing there, I can kill it so that all 


its leaves will wither.” Whereupon he 1 to do so, but only suc- 
ceeded in blig gehting about half its branches. Then Hat-do’-i said, 
“Tf that is al 


trees, and make yonder hill move towards me.” Tai®-hi-a-waq’-gi 


i 
1] +} , -31] ANI, 
ll you can do, I am stronger than you. I can kill many 

answered, “If what you say is true, then you are stronger than I.” 
So Hat-do’-i crawled about on the ground, sang, danced, and shook 
} 


his rattle (as the Ho"-do’-i do in the dances), and the hill moved 


toward him until it came very close. Then he asked Tai®-hi-a-waq’-gi 
1 Fifth Annual Report of the Reger ts of the University, Albany, 1852, and 


reprinted in the Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1881-82. 
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what use he intended making of his mysterious power. The latter 
replied that he would use it for the benefit of mankind, and that he 
would try to save them from illness and misfortune. Hat-do’-i said 
that he, too, would drive away disease and witches, but only on con- 
dition that people should show him proper regard and do as he 
wished. Whenever a man had nose-bleed or hemorrhage (any “red” 
disease), he would take it away if the man would give him Indian 
tobacco (o-yénk’-wa o”-we), and make a feast for him consisting of 
white corn-meal in the form of mush or pudding (o-djis’-kwa) with a 
llow or bear's grease. At the present day, these 
latter being scarce, pork usually takes their place. 


Vhen a young man wishes to become a member of the Ho"-do’-i 


band or society, he must have nose-bleed, red or swollen face, distor- 
tion or lameness of the limbs, or some other ailment, and must make 


The Ho®-do'-i pick him up bodily, set him on the floor in front of 
the fire, and rub ashes on his head. Then they lift him up and dance 
with him, and finally he is given, like the others, o-djis’‘kwa (white 
corn-meal pudding), and also Indian tobacco, some of which is put in 
the fire and the rest saved by him. Since the publication of the first 


paper I have learned that the small masks or maskoids were, and 


erhaps still are, sent to the candidates when they are received into 
the society, as a sort of notification of their election to membership. 


Should a young man enter the band without having prepared the 
usual feast, he exposes himself to the anger of the Ho™do’-i. An 
incident of this sort happened some years ago, when the coun- 
cil-house was provided with a large fire-place. On the youth's 


first entrance to the building in the character of Hat-do’-i he was 


thrown into a sort of frenzy (supposed to have been caused by the 
Ho”-do’-i), and dashed into the fire in search of tobacco, rolling the 
logs out upon the floor and scattering the coals in all directions with 
his bare hands. He was told that he should be given tobacco if he 
would leave the fire, upon which he immediately came out, replaced 
the logs, and though he had been enveloped in flames he was not in 
the least burned. It is customary for the leader of the Ho™-do’-i thus 
to rush towards the fire, when he first enters the building, with the 
avowed intention of scattering the embers to find the tobacco which 
is usually burned, but the chief whose duty it is to receive the band 
goes through the form of struggling with him, and finally hurling him 


ack, at the same time quieting him with the promise of tobacco. 


1 According to L. H. Morgan, admission to the band “ depended entirely upon 
’ See Fifth Annual Report of the Regents of the Univer- 


sity, Albany, 1852; also, Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
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One evening last winter I was invited to attend a dance of the 
Ho"-do’-i at a private house, where a young woman of the family was 
affected with headache, and inflammation of the upper lip and other 
parts of the face, probably erysipelas. In most respects the cere- 
mony resembled the annual dances at the council-house, already 
described. But in this case the dancers (there were four of them) 
came to the house unmasked, and disguised themselves afterwards 
outside. The man appointed to take charge of the ceremonies first 
burnt some Indian tobacco in the fire, throwing it in gradually in 
small pinches. When about half of it had been burned, the rest was 
placed at the back of the stove, and, after the ceremony, was dis- 
tributed and burned by the Ho"-do’-i. The pails which had been 
brought by the dancers or their friends were then placed in the mid- 
dle of the floor, and when a ladleful of o-djis’-kwa had been put in 
each they were set back out of the way, and a chair was drawn in 
front of the stove and occupied by the sick woman. The fire having 
been allowed to burn low, the Ho®-do’-i now entered, crawling, the 
leader, dipping his hands in the ashes and having beckoned to his 
followers to do the same, amid much grunting and uncouth panto- 
mime, proceeded to rub his dusty hands on the woman’s head, in 
which he was imitated by all the others, including the unmasked men 
and women present, the latter, however, without any grunting or 
other demonstration. Then a song was started ; time was beaten on 
the floor with a stick, and the masked and unmasked men both danced 
for about a minute. Then the Ho*-do’-i went out, and a slice of fried 
pork with a spoonful of grease was added to each one’s portion, when 
they were again summoned, and having danced as before retired. 
The next addition to the contents of the pails was a piece of bread, 
which completed the gift of food. The medicine men came in for 
the last time, and having repeated their previous performances, lifted 
the woman and chair from the floor, danced with her, turning her 
once around and setting her down. The ceremony was now at an 
end, and each took his pail and went away. 

The curious depressions or sink-holes near Jamesville, N. Y., known 
as the Green Lakes, have long been associated, in the minds of the 
Indians, with the Ho"-do’-i, who are supposed to frequent them, and 
are said to have been seen to enter the solid walls of rock, and thus 
disappear from sight. 

When masks are not in use they are laid away, out of sight, face 
downward. Leaving them with the face up, like a corpse, thus inti- 
mating that they are dead, would displease the Ho®-do’-i, while if 
hung up with the face out they will be noisy at night and cause 
trouble. 

I neglected to state, in the previous article, that the keeper of the 
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door in the dance of January 26th (see page 193) always wears a 
mask of woven corn-husks, circular in form like a husk door-mat, 
with oblique, oblong eye-holes. 

The turtle-shell rattles are nearly all made from the female snap- 
ping-turtle (Emzys serpentina), as they are larger than the males and 
are more frequently caught, especially in the spring, when they leave 
the deep water of the muddy streams and resort to the shallow and 
marshy borders to lay their eggs ; while the males, though sometimes 
seen in such places, being more wary and quicker in their movements, 
usually escape. There are, at Onondaga, one or two rattles of enor- 
mous size, and so heavy that only the strongest man is able to use 
one throughout the duration of an ordinary dance, though they are 
shaken with both hands. 
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ONONDAGA SUPERSTITIONS. 


HUNTING. 

Tue Onondagas, living as they do far from the resorts of large 
game, have abandoned the chase as a means of subsistence. Most 
of the young men know little of woodcraft, though some of middle 
age still visit, in the autumn, the wooded sections of the state (New 
York) to hunt. My brother and I were recently the companions of 
an Onondaga, of perhaps forty-five years, on one of these trips. He 
knew nothing of the particular region we had selected, but would 
start out unhesitatingly in any direction and pass a whole day in the 
woods without losing his way for an instant. Tracks in the leaves, 
browsed twigs, moss bitten from the roots or tret-trunks, signs or 
sounds of animal life, he seemed to notice immediately, and almost 
instinctively. I heard from him many superstitious sayings of the 
“old people”’ concerning hunting, most of which he believed im- 
plicitly. Among them are the following. 

Tobacco smoked on hunting expeditions should be, by preference, 
Indian tobacco, WV. rustica. 

Fawns or partly grown deer notice the presence of the hunter 
more readily than adult animals, and warn the others. I am not 
prepared to say that there is not some truth in this. 

It is bad to kill any animal of a species other than that hunted, as 
the animal so killed changes after death toa deer, or to an individ- 
ual of whatever species the hunter is in search, and gives the alarm. 
I was told this one evening after killing a porcupine so quietly that 
the Indian, who was some fifty yards away, knew nothing of it until 
told. He said, besides, that porcupines are eaten and relished by the 
Indians. 

Cheese should never be used by a hunting party, for deer scent it 
at a long distance. 

Chewing spruce gum also diminishes the chances of success. A 
chief called Captain George once hunted for many days unsuccess- 
fully. He had been chewing gum and was finally warned not to do 
so. Acting on this advice, he killed two deer on the following day, 
and afterwards a large bear. 

It is commonly believed that the Indians, in years past, owed their 
success in hunting to the possession of charms or fetiches (“ poison”’), 
which when properly used exerted their influence against the lower 
animals, but if neglected or employed ignorantly, imperiled human 
life also. Such charms are supposed to be now in use at Onondaga, 
especially in trapping. A story told by a Seneca woman will ex- 
plain this belief more fully. She said that an old man, a relative of 
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hers, was very fond of hunting, and used to go occasionally to the 
woods with a kettle containing some white beans and a white 
chicken. It was thought that he offered these as a feast to his hunt- 
ing genius or spirit, as it was necessary to do this periodically in 
order to prevent its injuring human beings. He sometimes stayed 
two days and nights in the woods. After this old man’s death, the 
children of his family began to die, one by one, of a strange malady, 
vomiting blood being one of the symptoms. Several times a spot of 
fresh blood was found in the attic, and an old woman told the family 
that they must all leave the house and destroy it, as the illness was 
caused by the old man’s hunting fetich, which was undoubtedly hid- 
den somewhere about the building, and which since his death had 
not been properly feasted. She also said that when the next child 
died, every one should go out and no one should stand near the bed, 
as the evil would then pass to any one who might be near. If it was 
necessary for some one to remain, it should be a person who was not 
of the family. When all but two of the children had died, the mother 
decided to leave the house, and upon its being pulled down, the 
fetich, wet with fresh blood, was found tucked above a rafter near the 
peak of the roof, directly above the spot where the blood had been 
seen on the floor. Upon examination, the charm was found to con- 
sist of a white bone from a large (supernatural?) snake, nicely 
wrapped with silk. 
De Cost Smith. 


SKANEATELES, ONONDAGA Co., N. Y. 
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THE GREAT MOSQUITO. 


One of the old legends of the Iroquois related to a monster whose 
diminutive descendants are a torment yet, —the Great Mosquito. 
The story is very simply told in David Cusick’s “ History of the Six 
Nations,”’ and is here quoted verbatim :— 

“ About this time a great musqueto invaded the fort Onondaga; 
the musqueto was mischievous to the people, it flew about the fort 
with a long stinger, and sucked the blood a number of lives ; the 
warriors made several oppositions to expel the monster, but failed ; 
the country was invaded until the Holder of the Heavens was 
pleased to visit the people; while he was visiting the king at the 
fort Onondaga, the musqueto made appearance as usual and flew 
about the fort, the Holder of the Heavens attacked the monster, it 
flew so rapidly that he could hardly keep in sight of it, but after a 
few days chase the monster began to fail; he chased on the borders 
of the great lakes towards the sun-setting, and round the great coun- 
try ; at last he overtook the monster and kill it near the salt lake 
Onondaga, and the blood became small musquetoes.” 

In Clark’s “ Onondaga,” two monsters stood on opposite banks of 
the Seneca River, destroying the passing Indians. Hiawatha soon 
killed one, but the other was pursued until slain by Onondaga lake. 
He threw up sand-hills in his dying struggles, and the small mos- 
quitoes, rose in clouds from his decaying body. Another version 
differs from this only in bringing all the Cayugas and Onondagas 
against the monsters, and destroying them after heavy loss. 

As Mr. Horatio Hale has well observed, there has been a con 
fusion of Hi-a-wat-ha with Ta-oun-ya-wat-ha, the Holder of the 
Heavens, and the Onondagas certainly now identify their deliverer 
with the latter. Places connected with the story are still pointed 
out. On the Tuscarora reservation is a large stone where the 
Holder of the Heavens rested during the long pursuit. Two de- 
pressions appear ; one where his body reclined, and another where 
he leaned upon his elbow. Chief Abram Hill told me he had seen 
the tracks of the pursuer and pursued, a little south of Syracuse, 
where the Onondagas kept them fresh not long since. He said those 
of the monster were twenty inches long, bird-like, and could be 
traced for twenty rods. 


W. M. B auchamep. 
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TSIMSHIAN PROVERBS. 


Tue character of a people reflects itself in its proverbs and say- 
ings. They contain the gist of philosophy ; they reveal the feelings 
ins] by the aspect of nature ; they prove which historical or legen- 
dary events have been most impressive ; they show what is considered 
g what bad, what is deemed venerable, what ridiculous. 

I llected a few Tsimshian sayings of this description, which 
ur ven here with explanations. The Tsimshian call these sayings 
Shim nahoulth nha houit (which means, “as the saying is’’): 

1. It is not good to be too covetous; or, translated more lit- 
erally, it is not good to have too much one’s own way (Whati amlth 
“ 1 waltk).!. The Tsimshian, who highly esteem wealth and 
pro s, still advise man not to regard solely his own interest, nor to 
rely solely on his own power and resources. 

>. He is punished for leaving because he could not get the crab’s 

l; lin wilagwish da whatius# halthagaou da). The claws are 
cons 1 the best part of the crab. The saying means: If you are 
not content with what fate assigns you, and impatiently try to im- 
pro conditions, you will, instead of gaining, lose what you 
h 

3. A deer, although toothless, may accomplish something (Am- 
biiklth wun da wha wan); z. e. Don’t judge a man by his outward 
appeal 

| ire not the only one whom Téémshim gave intelligence 
lly, into whom T/émshim put a mind). (Althga kshat nunglth 
nh sh T/émshim). Tsémshim, in Tsimshian mythology, is 
t] f man and animals, of sun, water, and fire. He is the 


of the Deity in heaven, and appears generally as the raven. 


ids exactly to Yétl of the Tlingit of Alaska, and to 
Kwakiutl of Vancouver Island. In general character 
‘nd bears a striking similarity to the Lox legends of the 


en looks down on him (Tikiniazilth Laka); said of a 


_ ‘ 


n » is suddenly favored by good fortune. Heaven is con- 


ie Deity, and the man upon whom he casts his eyes is 


idertakings. Therefore it is a common prayer 
shian : O Heaven, look down upon us, your children ! 

phabet for the Tsimshian language has been applied in the 

I vowels have their continental sounds, except u, which is 

5 i er, and ou, prt unced as in dough; gis a deep guttural; 4, 


é Ith, an explosiv z, when initial, is equal to ds ; when 
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6. He is just sleeping on a deerskin (Lam ktam wuunt) ; literally, 
letting him sleep on a deerskin : z.¢. he is just now enjoying a com- 
fortable rest, but soon he will have to endure hardships and priva- 
tions. 

7. He is just enjoying the water lilies for a short time (Lam gas 
onuflth). The meaning is the same as that of the foregoing saying. 
It relates to a hunter, aiming at a bear, who is feeding on water lilies, 
—a parable of the transientness of the pleasures of life. 

8. He wants to die with all his teeth in his head (Shagum dum 
basta wantk). He acts so foolishly that he will not live to be an old 
(toothless) man. 

g. Is this war, father? (Hawultha wildégiadi abi?) Said when 
an extraordinary series of misfortunes has befallen a man. The say- 
ing is taken from a legend. 

10. It seems you think that Nass River is always calm ! (Walumsh 
gup Ithawaltk gulth Kuléshimsh ; literally, As though Nass River 
were always calm!). The estuary of Nass River is very rough, 
strong winds prevailing throughout the year, and making the passage 
of canoes dangerous. The saying is used for characterizing fool- 
hardiness of men who assume that all circumstances must be favor- 
able to them. 

11. You think you are as handsome as the sun’s (moon’s) child 
(Wudi na Ithgdlthk ga gemuga; literally, as handsome as the sun’s 
(moon's) child). Used to signify a vain person. Sun and moon have 
the same name. 

12. As awkward as Ushgaduquah (Gupwum ugh-gitsh Ushgadu- 
quah). Ushgaduquah is a character in an Indian tale. 

13. (You act) as if you were rich (Walumsh gup gaimunksh) ; 
said to signify an extravagant person. 

14. You mistake the corner of the house for the door (Ltha gun 
lugsou ran amdoshet), to signify a gross mistake. 

15. Go where your ears will be full of grubs (Gau dum wilu 
&shana zim6nt), said to a man who goes foolhardily to his own de- 
struction. The saying means: Your head will be full of grubs like 
that of a salmon which has been thrown away by wasteful people 
without having served any good purpose (not having been eaten). 

16. What will you eat when the snow is on the north side of the 
tree? (Gaulth dum gabuna zida Itha shta maqushlth nashtaulth 


gan?) The saying refers to the end of winter, when food is scarce. 


It is a reproach to the careless and wasteful. 
Mrs. O. Morison. 
METLAKAHTLA, B. C., Fanuary, 1889. 
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LEGENDS OF IOWA. 


LEGENDs will originate wherever men and women may happen to 
congregate. It is, however, somewhat startling to learn that legends 
exist in countless numbers among the people of the Western States. 
Portions of Illinois and Iowa, which fifty years ago were a wilderness 
or a prairie waste, to-day teem with romantic stories, and scores of 
objects with which are connected strange adventures or incidents are 
pointed out to the traveler who has the fortune of coming across one 
of those most indispensable members of Western society, an old 
settler. 

It has been said that legends reflect the character of a people, and 
if such is the case, the early Western settlers must have been sturdy 
men who saw good in everything, and opposed all strictly vulgar 
superstition ; for the great majority of their legendary stories contain 
morals and poetic inspirations of the highest order. They are free 
from the dross of superstition found in the tales of England, Ger- 
many, and France ; they do not breathe the romantic but misleading 
spirit of occultness which pervades the fables of the Orient ; nor do 
they in any way resemble the weird, uninspired sagas of the Norse 
peasantry. 

The legends of the West are as sturdy, as independent, and as 
forcible as the men who created them, and for this reason, if no other, 
deserve more than passing mention. 

What could, for instance, be more poetic than the story of the 
“Lone Tree,” which was related to the writer not long ago by one of 
the oldest settlers of Eastern Iowa? The tale —or, to speak more 
properly, the legend—is based on an oak tree, for many years the 
only one standing within a radius of eight or nine miles. How did 
the tree come there? That the unsophisticated pioneers could not 
explain ; so they resorted to invention, and gave currency to a story 
which will live long after they have been forgotten. Early in the 
the year 1840, so the report goes, soon after the so-called Blackhawk 
Purchase had been consummated, a young couple emigrated from 
New York State to the West. The man (Bill Brewster was his 
name) was open-hearted, hospitable, and courageous, and his wife 
was a representative American woman of the middle class, indus- 
trious, kind, and faithful. After their arrival in Iowa the two young 
people went out “ prospecting ” (looking for suitable land) every day, 
and finally reached a tract of fat prairie land which promised to yield 
rich crops. Here they decided to take up their abode; and the 
woman, relieved of all anxiety and worry then and there gave birth 
to a son, and at the same moment — to commemorate the event — an 
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oak sapling sprang up which was ever afterward called the “Lone 
Tree.” The sapling, 
stood for many years in its isolated position, a mystery to the unin- 


in course of time, became a stout oak tree, and 


itiated, an object of never-ceasing curiosity to the old settlers, and a 
monument of interest to the student of American life and manners, 
until a vandal cut it down, four or five years ago, to obtain a supply of 
fire-wood without the necessity of hauling it nine or ten miles. 
Scarcely less interesting is a bit of legendary talk current in the 
region of the Wyoming Hills (a chain of mound-like elevations located 
on the western shore of the Mississippi River, between the towns of 
‘Th 


Davenport and Muscatine, Iowa). hese hills were once upon a 


time the meeting place of thousands of Indians, and hundreds of 
their dead were buried in gigantic mounds constructed on the crests 
of the elevations. When the white settlers first appeared, they re- 
ceived a cold welcome from the red men who wandered through the 
country which was once their own, but had been ceded to the United 
States government by their chiefs. The savages carried vengeance 
in their hearts and murder in their eyes; and many a bold agricul- 
urist, who had braved the hardships of pioneer life to acquire some 


land for his family, never returned from his cornfield, and the wail- 


ing and lamentations of widowed women and fatherless children were 
echoed from one farm to the other almost every week. One of these 


men went out one Sunday morning to collect his cattle. He ascended 
one of the sloping hills, not noticing the form of an Indian who was 
7 ° 7 7 , . . . rY: 

lying concealed among the tall weeds growing on the summit. The 


settler’s foot never crossed the threshold of his home again. He was 


cruelly murdered by the hidden foe, and his body thrown in the 
waters of the Mississippi. His wife, growing anxious about his wel- 


- , 7 7 r | 
fare, at noon sent out her little daughter to hasten her father's re- 
hil ] 


turn. The child, inured to danger, undertook the task ; but had not 


proceeded far when she noticed a red man on the hill, and, turning 
around, one behind her. Escape seemed impossible ; but just at tha 


moment a crevice large enough to conceal her opened in the side of the 
hill. She sought the refuge thus providentially offered ; and as soon 
as she had concealed herself the opening closed, and to her startled 
sight was revealed a cavern of large dimensions, of which she was the 
only occupant. Not until the following evening did the crevice open 
again. The girl, almost famished by this time, crept out of her hiding- 
place, and, seeing that all danger was past, ran home, where she re- 
lated her strange story to a number of neighbors who had met at the 


cabin to solve the mystery of her disappearance. Subsequent search 
. . + 7 7 ° } 

failed to reveal a cavern anywhere near where the girl had been so 
° | : | 7 ° 5 | ? © 

miraculously saved ; but it would, nevertheless, be a dangerous thing 


tha 


. star - hic ] on rece? . ; h ’ , nmrtwuviware 
to doubt the veracity of this tale in the presence « I the tew survivors 
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of those stirring times; and popular taste has applied to the hill, 
which will sooner or later be made famous by this story, the not very 
euphonic but very significant name of “ Providence Hole.” This 
pretty piece of fiction, the writer is constrained to add, has a proto- 
type in a German story, but it is doubtful whether the people who 
repeated it on the banks of the Mississippi fifty years ago were aware 
of the existence of the Teutonic fable. It is safe to claim the story 
of Providence Hole as a purely Western production, which, when 
properly embellished, will be entitled to rank with the highest — 
mens of folk-lore. 

Another and scarcely less interesting instance of providential inter- 
ference with the affairs of men has many believers among the good 
folks inhabiting the bottom lands of the Cedar near its confluence 
with the Iowa River. In the early days of Iowa this part of the ter- 
ritory was inhabited by a wild, desperate class of people, who lived 
on what they could steal from more industrious neighbors. Horse- 
stealing was the favorite pursuit of the male portion of this commu- 
nity, and many enterprising men saw the fruits of their toil destroyed 
for want of live-stock which disappeared at the most inopportune 
times. Horse-thieves in those days expected no mercy when they 
had the misfortune to fall into the hands of the settlers; and when 
40, nine of them were caught 
ichment of outraged farmers, they prepared themselves to 
meet death with bold faces. The gang was conducted to a huge oak 


one bright June morning in the year 18 


tree on the banks of the Cedar River, whose nine branches invited 
he settlers to finish their work of vengeance. One man after the 
other was su] plied with a hempen neck-tie, and arrangements were 
made to send them to kingdom come at the same instant. The sig- 
nal was given. A fierce stroke of lightning and a deafening roar of 
thunder followed the command which was to ress the earthly existence 
of asin human beings. Eight bodies dangled in the air. ‘The ninth 
was lying on the ground, saved by the li; ghtning mre h had ripped the 
branch on which he was hanging from the rel of the tree. It was 
a miracle, for the man, after recovering from his stupor,.proved his 


D 


innocence to the satisfaction of the “vigilants.” The eight thieves 


had met their fate, but Providence inte fered in a way that could not 
be misunderstood to save the life of the guiltless. The tree made 
famous by this incident is still standing, — at least it was two years 
ago, —and the strange tale here related has become a treasured 
legend among the old settlers of the ays which is no longer the 
hiding-place of desperadoes, but a veritable Eden inhabited by pros- 


perous and intelligent farmers. 
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its origin in the present city of Muscatine, 
known in the early days as Bloomington, Iowa. This town is built 
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on many hills which overlook the Mississippi River. In the days 
preceding the settlement of Iowa by whites, the vicinity of Musca- 
tine is said to have been the favorite resort for Indian lovers who 
passed many hours on the noble bluffs thinking of the maidens they 
adored. In most cases this harmless pastime had no serious results, 
but once upon a time an Indian warrior fell in love with the beauti- 
ful daughter of a mighty chief. . His tender feelings were recipro- 
cated by the copper-colored charmer, but her father would not listen 
to the pleadings of the obscure lover. There was no war at the time, 
and consequently the ambitious brave had no opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself, and win the apple of his eye by deeds of bravery, 
which seems to have been the only way in which the stern parent 
might have been moved. Elopement was out of question as the 
country was inhabited by faithful followers of the chief who would 
have “tomahawked ” the venturesome youth had he attempted to run 
away with the girl. Life became unbearable, and to end their suffer- 
ings the couple concluded to end their existence. As soon as the 
lovers had formed this desperate resolution, they made their way 
toward the river, where they found a canoe. Chanting a death song 
and exchanging sentiments of undying love, they floated down the 
river until they came to the bluffs already referred to. Here they 
disembarked, ascended one of the steep hills, and, embracing each 
other, threw themselves into the quiet river below. The incident 
was industriously discussed by the few white families then a in 
that nei ehborhood, who forthwith named the once picturesque bluff 
“Lover's Leap.” Another version of the adventure here recorded is 
not quite as romantic. In it the love-lorn brave and his devoted girl 
are described as a very ordinary white couple who ended a life of dis- 
appointment by drowning themselves. This matter-of-fact account 
of the tragedy may be the true one, but the rising generation is in- 
clined to put faith in the Indian tradition, which, as has already been 
stated, originated not with the red men but with the early white 
settlers. 

To repeat stories like the foregoing without the least attempt at 
embellishment may detract from their literary merit ; but the object 
of the writer has been to prove that the American people are just as 
poetic in their conception of strange phenomena as those of Europe, 
and that has in a measure been accomplished. Some day, there can 
be no doubt, an author born with the gift of portraying the thoughts 
and feelings of the “common people” will collect these American 
legends, and present them to the world as the most finished speci- 
mens of folk-lore to be found anywhere. 


G. W. Weippi 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FOLK-LORE OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. 


In the year 1800 my father purchased one hundred acres of “ wild 
land”’ in Grafton County, New Hampshire, lying upon the Connec- 
ticut River. For many years he struggled in the virgin forests, and 
paid for his farm ; afterwards adding to it, by purchase, other lots of 
land partially cleared. He endured many hardships of pioneer life, 
without much of a chance for education ; and it was not until the 
early settlers had paid for their farms, and had raised a surplus of 
produce, that any great interest was taken in educational matters. 
In such neighborhoods it was not strange that myths, belief in witch- 
craft, and reliance upon signs, should exist in a certain measure. 
Visiting among the neighbors was very common, particularly on 
autumn and winter evenings, without formality or invitation. Their 
“latch-strings were always out,” and when the rap was heard at the 
door the almost invariable reply was, the welcome words: “ Walk 
in.’ Conversation was on farming interests, politics, religion, neigh- 
borhood gossip, the “district school,” and now and then a bit of folk- 
lore received their attention, and that, too, without any reserve. 

My father’s house stood on the west side of the main road, on a 
broad interval ; east of the road rose a high hill partly covered with 
evergreen trees, among which, only a few years before, roamed deer, 
black bear, and howling wolves. One of the most memorable and 
pleasant occasions in my youthful days was one winter evening, when 
some of our friends came in for a visit. The family occupied one 
large room, on one side of which was a large brick fire-place ; in this 
was a good roaring and snapping fire, which afforded sufficient light 
without any candles. Our family and friends sat in a semi-circle 
around the fire. There had just been a heavy snow-storm, and the 
trees were covered with snow. The full moon rose through the snow- 
laden evergreens, and shone brightly into our room through the 
east windows. Over the hard-wood fire, on the crane, hung a pot of 
bean-porridge, from which we all commenced our supper, each one 
stepping up and dipping out what one wished, and returning to one’s 
seat in the semi-circle ; the last course being pumpkin-pie and cheese. 
Later in the evening we had popped corn, butternuts, apples, and 
cider. In the course of this rural visit several ghost and witch stories 
were related, half to keep up the conversation, and half to make 
those stare who might take stock in their genuineness. Some of 
those that were related, on that occasion and at other times, I will 
relate as I heard them. 

A woman of the neighborhood was at my father’s house one even- 
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ing, when some singular noise turned her attention to the subject of 
witchcraft, and I heard her relate, in substance, the following ac- 
count: “I was out alone in the door-yard! one bright moonli eht 
evening last summer, gathering up some chips to build a fire with 
the next morning, when I heard several female voices, talking and 
laughing merrily, apparently coming down the road. They seemed 
to be rapidly approaching, and I waited to see who they were ; when 
they got near me, I could see no one, but they were heard directly 
overhead in the air: I looked up and saw nothing but the bright 
stars. I could hear their talking and laughing as they passed along 
overhead. Their voices grew fainter and fainter as they passed off 
in an opposite direction from whence they came, until I could hear 
them no longer.” 

This woman was free to state, with perfect confidence, that these 
voices were a company of witches going through the air to some 
unoccupied house to hold a frolic and havea dance. She believed 
they could go invisibly in spirit, separate from the body, and were 
possessed with muscular power, equal if not superior to that in the 


body, to perform any diabolical acts they might fancy. And, how- 
ever decrepit they might be in the body, they were as lively and 


f 


bouyant in the spirit as they ever were in their youthful days. She 


believed that witches had the power to disengage the spirit of an 
individual from the body, when found asleep or unawares, and could 
take that spirit along with them, when it would be perfectly under 
their control, and could be made to perform any service they desired ; 
and sometimes such stolen spirits were made the butt of fun at their 
evening's entertainments at some haunted house. The spirits of 
1j 


those individuals would in all cases be returned to their own bo es 


before morning ; and although the subjects may have slept soundly all 
night, they would be either sick or affected with great leseitade the 
next day. I have myself heard the question asked, both in sobriety 
and half in jest, if one “was rode”’ by witches the night previous. 
I have heard related that the witch throws the bridle upon the face of 
the sleeper, and then repeats an incantation before the spirit will dis- 
engage and be ready for a journey, and if the sleeper will only awake 


and throw the bridle upon the witch’s face while she is repeating 


the incantation, her spirit is subdued, and must obey the will of the 


Cc 
sleeper, and continue in that service until the bridle is taken off, or 


as lone as her master or mistress shall remain silent; but if one 


i , ; 
word should be spoken aloud the witch is freed from servitude, and 
she is gone. 

1 Front yards were called “door-yards ” in the rural districts in the country. 
They were large enough, so the wood was left ™ re and chopped in the spring. 


The chips were left till the following summer, when they were picked up and burnt 


as they were wanted. 
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I was well acquainted with a farmer who had a large family of 
children : all believed in witchcraft. I have heard him relate the fol- 
g story several times : One day in March he and his sons went 
to one of his neighbors, with a yoke of oxen, horse, and sled, for a 
load of hay. On their return they came to a bad place in the road, 
where the horse refused to go farther and laid down in the road. 
They tried various means to induce the horse to get up, but all in 
vain. After spending over one half day in the attempt, they sus- 
pected her being bewitched by a certain old woman who lived in the 


neighborhood, and the man seized an axe and attempted to kill the 


low in 


horse by beating out its brains. The skull was broken, and the horse 
was left upon the roadside till the next morning. Just at that moment 
the old woman had a bad spell, her head dropped to one side, and a doc- 
tor was sent for. She lived only a few days. In the mean time the 
family of the old woman sent down to the man’s house for some 
favors, but they were all refused. He believed, if he should ac- 
commodate them in the least thing, that the old woman would re- 
cover, believing that he had struck the death-blow to the witch when 
he struck the horse. The next morning after, he went down to the 
horse and was surprised to find it alive. This survival he attributed 
to blows of the axe falling upon the witch instead of the horse. This 
man firmly believed that he struck the death-blow to the old woman 
when he struck the horse, and that she would have recovered had he 
accommodated the family with the least favor. He told this story 
with evident pride in his skill in gaining advantage over the witch. 


BREVITIES, 

Ringing in the ears or burning of the ears indicates that somebody 
is talking about one. (Northern Vermont.) 

The birth of twin calves indicates death in the owner’s family 
within one year. (Western New Hampshire.) 

To cure hernia ina child, split a small tree, pass the child through 
the opening, bringing the halves together, and fasten with a string ; 
if the halves grow together as one tree, the hernia will be cured, 
otherwise it will not. (Vermont and New Hampshire.) 

If a death occurs in the family of an owner of bees, they must be 
informed of the fact by addressing them in a loud voice in front of 
the hive; otherwise they will die off, make but little honey, or pro- 
duce no swarms. (New Hampshire.) 

If one kills a snake by shooting it, that gun will ever after be likely 
to miss other game. If the first snake seen in spring is killed, that 
person will have good luck in killing others met with during the rest 
of the year. (Grafton County, N. H.) This last sentence alludes to 
the custom among early New England people of killing every snake 
that is met with. 


oe 
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When one is troubled with cramps, the toes of the boots should 
be turned towards the street at night, to cure the disease. (Orleans 
County, Vt.) 

Timothy Boardman was an early settler of Rutland, Vt. He was 
engaged in privateering along the Atlantic coast during a portion of 
the Revolutionary period. On his cruises he kept a journal of im- 
portant events and of the ship’s log. After he settled in Rutland 
he used the blank leaves of these books to keep various accounts and 
note down various memoranda. The following rule for clearing land 
we copy in full :— 

“Janr’ 1782 How to Clear Land. Girdle y’ Timber in the full of 
the Moon in June & full of Moon & Sine of the Hart in August To 
kill it Quick Jacob Safford.” 


Fohn McNab Currier, M. D. 
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ON THE EASTERN SHORE. 


CONSIDERING all sorts of possible vacation trips coastwise, into 
regions where good collecting-ground for the student of folk-lore 
might be had, we selected, this summer, the famous “‘ Eastern Shore” 
of Chesapeake Bay. To the popular mind, the mention of that part 
of the world brings up only visions of terrapin and soft crabs, of un- 
ending peach-orchards, washed by the oyster-breeding waters of the 
Bay. 

To the curious student of our national types, it is, however, a well- 
known fact that this same Eastern Shore of Maryland is a region 
hardly less peculiar and interesting than Miss Murfree’s Tennessee 
Mountains, or Mr. Cable’s Acadian Louisiana. Like the denizens of 
Cape Cod, and for the same reasons, that is, from their semi-isolated 
positions, their long-settled and somewhat homogeneous populations, 
and a certain pride in their local peculiarities, the dwellers in the 
peninsular counties of Maryland represent a totally diverse type from 
that of the people of the adjacent mainlands, from which they are 
respectively separated only by afew miles of much-navigated bay. 
It is a matter of familiar remark in Baltimore that one can pick 
out at sight an “ Eastern-shore man” in the city streets. Yet we 
found on reaching the peninsula itself that, while the remark was 
true enough of the typical oysterman, or the dwellers in the more 
remote inland portions of the region, it could not by any means be 
applied to all. One meets fashionably dressed and cultured people, 
living in tasteful, even elegant homes, and the more substantial 
farmers throughout the portion of the Eastern Shore which we 
visited live in a most comfortable and hospitable fashion. 

It was of course impossible, in little more than a fortnight’s stay 
in this interesting region, to gather more than a specimen sheaf of 
the characteristic superstitions, and in this hasty collection I chose 
to concern myself for the most part with the beliefs and sayings of 
the colored people. Of course, no definite dividing-line can now be 
drawn between the superstitions held by the negroes and those of 
their white neighbors and employers, nor is it easy or even possible 
in many instances to ascertain the history of some interesting super- 
stition, usage, or myth. Colored nurses and house-servants undoubt- 
edly taught white children hosts of superstitions of African origin ; 
while on the other hand the blacks, with their natural credulity and 
love of the mysterious, have been ready to treasure up every whimsy 
that they have heard from the whites. But without doubt many 
superstitious beliefs and customs of the negroes are peculiar to them- 
selves. In individual cases I met with a shyness, or rather a stolid 
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reserve, that made it utterly impossible to elicit information concern- 
ing their folk-lore. But in general the colored farm-hands and ser- 
vants with whom I talked seemed rather pleased than otherwise at 
the interest shown in their stories, and talked very freely as soon as 
they came to feel that sport was not being made of them. Even the 
production of pencil and block for note-taking did not seem to dis- 
compose the story-teller once fairly embarked in his relation of the 
marvels which he, or some equally credible witness, had seen and 
heard. 

It is but fair to add that much of the rapidity and success of my 
collection depended upon the enthusiastic and intelligent codperation 
of one of the members of the family with whom we boarded during 
our stay in Maryland. 

I was not a little surprised to find how far back in the history of 
civilization one turns on entering into the state of mind of the coun- 
try negro. The disorderly host of ghosts and spirits, the witchcraft, 
charms, spells, and conjuring against which Reginald Scot brought 
to bear the whole arsenal of his learning, in England in the sixteenth 
century, finds its counterpart here within a half-day’s ride of one of 
our foremost American universities. I shall here insert a few ex- 
amples taken somewhat at random from the collection of folk medi- 
cine, animal lore, songs, divinations, folk tales, ghost stories, and tales 
of witchcraft, numbering some two hundred items in all, gathered in 
less than a fortnight of available collecting-time. 

My little son observed that nearly every colored man employed on 
the farm wore a narrow leather strap or thong fastened about one 
wrist or forearm, usually the right. I asked a boy of perhaps fifteen 
what was the object of these straps. He grinned ina very sober 
fashion, watching intently his bare feet, one great toe all the time 
scraping the floor of the piazza, and insisted that he knew nothing of 
the practice, though I am fully persuaded that at the very time he 
wore under his ragged shirt-sleeve such a strap on his own arm. 

Further inquiry in other quarters, however, informed me that these 
leather straps are believed to give one strength, and are also effica- 
cious in relieving rheumatism ora sprained wrist. Another common 
custom in Chestertown is wearing a leather string about the neck to 
prevent taking the whooping-cough when that epidemic is prevalent. 
The whites also to some extent use this prophylactic. 

The most pleasing thing in our intercourse with the colored peo- 
ple was their singing. We were fortunate enough to be on the farm 
at the time of the wheat-threshing, and were greatly entertained by 
the singing of the hands after supper, as they gathered in the roomy 
kitchen or on the benches out-of-doors. It was most interesting to 
see the abandonment with which they swayed the whole body back 
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and forth, sometimes keeping time also with feet and hands as they 
sang. One of the men was at another time sent in to sing to me, 
when I had much difficulty in getting him to vocalize at all. He had 
a cold, was going to town ina few minutes, and soon. Evidently 
the surroundings were not favorable, and it was hard for him to sing 
away from his fellow-workmen and the familiar atmosphere of the 


kitchen. At length, however, he managed to get through with one 
characteristic selection, but when I suggested another, a favorite song 


among the men, he declined, saying that that was a song, and the 


church-members could not sing songs. “ But would n't it be all right 
for you to sing it to me, Will?” “No, ma’am; it might be all right 
for anybody out in de fiel’,! but ef you is tryin’ to serve de Lord, ef 
you is in de fold, then you mus’ only sing hymns, or what they call 
perichul songs.” And this distinction between worldly songs 
and those that church-members might rightly sing I found to be care- 


fully observed by the latter. The song or hymn that follows is a 


] 
fair specimen of many to which we listened: it was often difficult 
t 


o secure the words, as the enunciation of the singers was frequently 
indistinct, and so much was usually improvised that some of the longer 
songs were hardly ever sung twice alike: — 


LAND OF CANAON. 


Canaon, Canaon, ’tis amy happy hom, 


I’m a huntin’ fo’ de lan’ of Canaon. 


Let a me tell you "bout God himself; 

Ca a my happy home 

] huntin’ fo’ de lan’ of Canaon, 

lisa appy home. 

My po’ mother has gorn befo 

[is amy I ! 

Cana Canaon, ’tis a my happy home; 

I ntin’ fo’ de lan’ of Canaon 

T is a my ha ome 

lo show how indefinable was the quality which distinguishes the 

‘ . +1 | : : ~+ _ . . ~ } 
Sp songs’ from the secular ones, I insert two fragments, tne 


former overheard at a negro camp-meeting by a white minister of 
the Methodist denomination who had gone to the meeting with the 
hope of lending some assistarce in the exercises, —a hope which the 
character of the proceeding yon dispelled. The latter selection 
was the only bit which I could secure of a song which all church- 
members refused to sing on account of its worldly character. 


4 


ing evidently one of the world’s people — not a church-member. 
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Jesus died for you an’ me, 
Hang yo’ bonnet on a tree; 
Ef you want to save yo’ soul, 
Get yo’ bonnet with a pole. 


Way down yander to de sunrise, 
The Devil thought he’d torture me ; 
He burnt down my ole apple tree, 
Way down yander to de sunrise. 


Dancing, too, is considered a very wicked amusement for a 
church-member, although more than one of the colored people told 
me that it was no harm even fora “member” to dance if he did 
not “cross his feet.” Rigid as are these people in regard to their 
amusements, very many of them, alas! are exceedingly lax in matters 
of greater moral import. For instance, it is by no means an un- 
usual occurrence for either a man or woman to have at least two liv- 
ing wives or husbands, without having gone through with the form 


of a legal separation. A farm-laborer one day asked his employer 

for leave of absence, that he might attend the funeral of his first wife, 

remarking casually that he wanted to show her all the respect he 

could. Hewas at the time living with a second wife, for whom 
ne veers orevionsiv he had deserted the deceased wom: 

some years previousiy he iad deserted the deceased woman. 


A 


, ons . ] —_—t. 4 
single locality, but I will not here occupy space with the narration of 


>” 


volume of ghost and witch tales could easily be gathered in this 


Db 


\ 
y > t] . ar le —- - — hic] I _— wad a +] ae ral ] 
more than a singie one ol several which recorded exactly as relate 


g 
to me. 

“About two years ago, I reckon, an ole man died in the place 
whar I useter live! He lef’ a heap o’ proputty ter his heirs; the’ 
was a right smart head o’ childun, an’ he give ’em ev’y one a farm, 
an the’ was one mo’ farm yit lef’ over. *T was a good farm, an’ the 
house all furnished up, but no one didn’ keer ter live thar, fer they 
all said the house was haanted. But one of the heirs, he said he 
chost, so’s ter live 


5! 
? 7 +} 


thar. An’ they tole him the farm was his ef he could lay the ghost. 


did n’ feel no way feared but he could lay that 


So he went ter a man of the name of Peacock, that lived neighbor 
ter him, an’ ’t was a church-member, an’ offered him a heap o’ money 
ter go an’ lay that ghost. Mr. Peacock he went that same night ter 
the house, takin’ his Bible along, an’ he set thar a readin’ it back- 
wards an’ forwards; he didn’ mind none whether the ghost come 
a-nigh or not.?_ Sho nuff the ghost come along while he was a-readin’, 


The dialect of this story, though not that of the ordinary efforts to reproduce 


1 
the talk of the Virginia or Maryland negro, is at least an attempt at a facsimile of 
what I heard. Many words are variously pronounced by the same speaker at 
different times. The sound of the preposition eo may best be compared to that 
of the French ¢ in de; there is no sound of 7 in it, though I have spelled it fer. 

2 Reading the Bible backward is supposed to prevent ghosts from entering; 


reading it forward, to keep them (if already in the house) from harming one. 
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an’ it went all about thoo the house, so’s Mr. Peacock could hear 
.e diffunt rooms an’ a-movin’ things this-a-way an’ 
that-a-way. But he didn’ let on ter heah the ghost, no indeed, 
but he kep’ a-readin’ away ter his Bible. Atter a while, the ghost 
blowed out his lamp, but he jes lit it an’ read on ’n’ then he went 
inter the bedroom an’ lay down. That sorter made the ghost mad, 
so’s it come inter the bedroom, an’ he see it like as ef ’t was an ole 


woman. Ter the’ was an ole woman’s ghost that haanted the house 
anyhow ; they said it couldn’ res’ nohow ’count o’ the murder the ole 
lady done whilst she was alive. Anyhow Mr. Peacock see her reach 
out her arm, long an’ skinny-like, under the bed, ’n’ she jes’ turned it 
over so} with him on it. But he on’y crep’ out fum under it ’n’ went 
back inter the kitchen an’ begun ter read away in his Bible. An’ 


} ’ ’ ’ 
he ghost come once mo ‘n 


thar he taye d all nicht, ony afore day t o 
said, ‘ kf yo’ come back yer again, yo’ re a dead man.’ 

“Well, nex’ night Mr. Peacock come back again, yes indeed, and 
ghost. One 


he'd got two preachers ter come, too, ’n’ try ter lay that g 
was a Methodis’ 'n’ the other was a Catholic, an’ they both brought 
their Bibles, ’n’ all of ’em kep’ a-readin’ forward ’n’ backward. *T wan’t 
no time at all tell that ghost came again, an’ then it jes’ went on 
mos’ outrageous. The Methodis’, he didn’ stay ter hear much o’ the 
racket tell out he run, an’ never come back that night. The Catho- 


lic, he held out a good bit, but ‘fore long Ae run an’ lef’ Peacock ter 


stay it out by himself. 

‘Well, they say the ghost never spoke ter him no mo’, but sho’ 
‘nuff, in the mornin’, thar was Peacock a-lyin’ dead, with his head 
cut clean off, — yes indeed, sir! — an’ the’ ain’t no one never tried 
ter I { st sence.’ 

A unique bit of animal lore is that a jaybird is never to be seen on 
Friday, as these birds are always engaged on that day in carrying 
wood 1 Devil 

The Chestertown negroes say that this bird makes a trip to hell 
every third day. According to the lore of these people, the jaybird 
plays 1 the same part in the infernal regions that Mercury did 
among the Olympian deities, as he is reported to carry messages to 
his satanic majesty whenever any one on the earth yields to tempta- 
tion or mmits a sin. One of the colored people explained to me 
in some detail the method of this messenger: “ Why, s’pose, mam, 
that som ly comes ‘long an’ asks you ter go ter a dance, an’ you s 


a church-member an’ knows you ought n’t ter go: you say, ‘No, 


guess I better not go,’ but t’other feller says, ‘Oh, come go ‘long, it’s 
7 ‘ , , ] , 


no harm goin’ down standin’ lookin’ on; you needn't dance your- 


self ;" and you say, ‘Maybe thar’ll be drinkin’ too;’ an’ he'll say, 


With a graphic imitation of the ghost’s action. 
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‘Oh, maybe they ‘Il have liquor thar, but you need n’t take none; it’s 
no harm standin’ by and watchin’ the rest enjoyin’ themselves.’ So 
by and by you go ‘long with the other feller an’ go ter the dance. 
When you git thar somebody says ter you, ‘Come an’ take a step 
now ;’ an’ you think, ‘ Well’t won’t do no harm just ter take a few 
steps on the flo’ with the res’; ’n’ befo’ you know what yo’ ’re about 
yo re out dancin’ with all the rest of "em. Pretty soon some feller 
‘ll come ‘long an’ll say, ‘Won't you have a drink?’ an’ you think, 
‘Well ‘t won’t do no harm just ter take a sip if you don’t drink too 
much ;’ so maybe you ‘ll go an’ drink a whole glass o’ liquor, an’ all 
the time you were doin’ these things, which no Christian oughter 
do, ef you only knowed it, thar’s Mista’ Jaybird sittin’ outside the 
winder a’ peekin’ in at you; all the time he’s been listenin’ ter ev’y 
word 'n’ watchin’ ev’ything you do, an’ when he sees you’ve yielded 
ter temptation he flies right back ter the bad place and tells the good 
news ter his master, the Devil.” 

The jaybird not only is accredited with this malevolent disposition, 
but with great wisdom and cunning. Hereisa very brief animal folk 
tale: 

“The jaybird made him a house all nice and comfortable, but the 
buzzard didn’t have none. One col’ winter mornin’ on a Friday, as 
the jaybird was a’ goin’ ter the bad place, he saw Mista’ Buzzard 
a-sittin’ on a bare branch of a dead tree all huddled up with the col’. 
Jaybird said, ‘Good-mornin’, Mista Buzzard.’ 

‘Mista’ Buzzard did n’t answer. 
“*Mhm!? all summa’ a-ridin’ roun’ with yo’ pink-white shirt on 


an’ stiff standin’ collar an’ — Good Gawd!’” 


A young woman from Quaker Neck, Kent County, in good faith 
gave me the following love-divination : — 

One or more girls place some eggs to roast before an open fire, 
while they seat themselves in front of the fire on chairs. Each one 
who is trying her fortune rises to turn her egg when it begins to 
sweat; it will sweat blood! 

As she is turning the egg the person she is to marry will enter 
through a door or window (all of which must be left open) and take 
her vacant chair. If she is to die before she marries, two black dogs 
will enter, bearing her coffin, which they will deposit on her chair. 

Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen. 

1 A peculiar, sarcastic exclamation, delivered with an extrordinary circumflex 

inflection. 
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SOME WORDS ON THIEF TALK. 


In the earliest notice we have of the language of the English thief, 
it is called “ Pedler’s French,” or “ Canting.” Its first appearance 
as “Flash” may be seen in “ The Regulator, ora discovery of the 
Theeves, Thief-Takers, and Locks, a/ias Receivers of Stolen Goods 


in and about the City of London,’ 1718. Both of these terms are 


Cant is from the Latin cantare, which signifies to enchant as well 
as to sing, and so the original thief may have been a singer, who 


stole the brains of his victims — not always the least valuable part 
of human possessions — through their ears. 


In “A Caveat or Warening For commen Cursetors vulgarely called 


=< : 7 


vagabones,” set forth by Thomas Harman, 1567, to “cante”’ is de- 
fined “‘to speake.”’ 
In ‘Il Modo novo da intendere la lingua Zerga cioé parlar fur- 


besca,” 1549, to talk is expressed by can/éare, and so the first English 
as well as Italian rogue must have been a talker; this much, at 

Thieving without secrecy could hardly exist. Thief talk was in- 
vented to secure this. As another means to the same end, changes 
in its words are frequently made. Karl Weinen, one of the Prus- 
sian Criminal Commissioners, tells us in a little book entitled “Aus 


dem Berliner Verbrecherleben,” published during the present year, 


. i 
that a new vocabulary is constantly appearing in Berlin. The same 
testin is borne respecting thief talk in Suabia, which Schiffer, in 
his “A sz des Jauner und Bettelwesens in Schwaben,” further de- 
clares to be more liable to change than other tongues 
The first vocabulary of the language of thieves that appeared in 


Europe was written in German, and printed about the year 1504. It 
bears the title “ Liber Vagatorum. Der betlerorden.” The profes- 
sional beggar was then a thief, and is frequently such at the present 


i 


Copies of this first edition of the “ Liber Vagatorum ” are rare, and 


r 1 q } . c 1 7 1° ° = . 
often not to be found even in some of the largest libraries of Europe. 
In th id edition of this work (1528), which must be even 


more rare, since Avé Lallemont (‘‘Das Deutsche Gaunerthum -) 
informs us that only three copies are known: the editor, no less a 

Martin Luther, gives the honor of having invented thief 
talk to the Jews. How does the reformer prove this? Out of their 
vocabulary. This, he declares, contains many Hebrew words. Now, 
the list he gives us, out of two hundred and sixteen words and phrases, 


. . °¢ 1 1 Y ] - AC} 
we find only sixteen which, Dy any reasonable stretch olf the imagi- 
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nation, can be construed as Hebrew, — hardly enough, it seems to 
us, to establish this claim. 

Henri Estienne, in his “ Traité de la conformité du langage Fran- 
cois avec le Grec,” s. ]. et a. p. 136, tells us that the largest part of 
jJergon or thief talk was evidently taken from the Greek. How is 
this shown? By only three words, all, we must presume, which he 
was able to give, namely: Av?é from dpros; cri from xpéas ; = from 
motos; and so the Greek claim looks even worse than that made for 
the Jew. 

lo the Gipsies, begg nd thieves,” says the compiler of the 
“Slang Dictionary, Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal,’ 1873, 


ae 


ars, a 


great measure indebted for the Cant language.” How 
far is this true? The earliest extended notice we have of the Gipsies, 
or “ Egyptians,” as they called themselves, may be seen in Andrew 
Borde's “‘Fyrste Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge,” issued, 
it is said, in 1527. Buta careful examination of Borde’s Egyptian 
goes to show that it is more Turkish Romany than English Gipsy 
and another more important fact may be added: it does not contain 
a single word of English Can 


Cant is not only not Gipsy at the present time, but never has been 


such. In the first English thief lexicon, ‘“‘ Harman’s Caveat,” we 
find but one solitary Gipsy word. In the first American glossary, 
that of Tufts, in his “ Life and Adventures,” written 1793-98, we 
have none. In the first French Canting vocabulary, entitled “ Le 
Jargon ou langage d’Argot reformé 1634, none. In the first Italian, 
“Il1 Modo novo da intendere la lingua Zerga,” 1549, none. In the 


first German, “ Liber Vag a? 1534, none; and in the first Span 
ish, ‘‘ Romances de Germania,” 1609, not more than a dozen out of a 
vocabulary of nearly twelve hundre «1 words 


> 


Slang and Cant words peculiar to each country, as we are told by 


Smart in his “ Dialect of the Egyptian Gipsies,’ have become incor- 


porated in the different Gipsy dialects, sometimes probably through 


a want of discrimination on the part of the reporter, who, hearing 


them used, has confounded them with the genuine Gipsy tongue. 
“That's not a fatscho /ay”’ is a frequent Gipsy comment on hearing a 
Canting ph »imported into conversation which is being protessedly 
carried on * ‘hake own proper dialect. Cant words are intermingled 


with Gipsy in the same way, and on exactly the same princip 


1 
pie, 


as ordinary or provincial English, but to nothing like the same 


extent. Possibly some words of this class may have inadvertently 
found their way into our vocabulary: but if so, they do not occur in 


Hotten’s “ Slang Dictionary” L ondon, 1864), and we leave them to 


be relegated to their proper place by those who may detect their real 
character (see Introduction, p. xxii.) And so it would seem that, so 
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far from Cant being in a great measure indebted to Gipsy, Gipsy is 
indebted to Cant. 

The fact is, rogue talk is old talk, generally made up from old 
words of every country, and we owe most of these neither to the 
Gipsy, Greek, nor Jew. This appears not only in the Cant of 
England, but also in the Argot of France, the Germania of Spain, 
the Ajeltringelatin of Denmark, the Fantesprog of Sweden, the 
Getler talk of Holland, the Kochem-Loschen of Germany, —all of 
which teem with archaisms. Even the Ramasee can be assigned 
to none of the existing languages of India. 

This will explain how it is that some thief talk is largely Hebrew, 
especially that in use along the boundary lines between Germany 
and Poland, where the Jew swarms, or once did swarm. And this, 
too, well explains why the thief of that part of Italy once known as 
Magna Grecia still mingles classic Greek and old Pheenician words 
with his Italian, and why this Phoenician is still heard on the streets 
of Malta in the /ingua punica of to-day. 

This is the history of all tongues; the more degraded does not 
often appropriate the language of the more cultivated, while the latter 
borrows from the former without stint or measure ; and our English 
is no exception to this rule. Indeed, much of our existing slang was 
once Cant, and one is oftentimes puzzled to distinguish the one from 
the other ; only it should be borne in mind that, while Cant frequently 
arrives at being Slang, Slang seldom if ever becomes Cant. Even our 
O. K. seems to be an invention of American thieves ; and stranger still, 
Tye, a neck-cloth, first appears in “ The Names of the Flash Words 
now in vogue among thieves,” to be found in “ The Regulator, by a 
prisoner in Newgate,’ London, 1718. 

The language of thieves does not generally present a figurative 
character in different and widely separated countries, as Barrow 
(“ The Zincali,” vol. ii. p. 132) states it does. Some thief talk, to be 
sure, that of Spain, for example,—teems with figurative expres- 
sions ; others have very little or none. Very little metaphor appears 
in the Cant of Teutonic countries; where Neo-Latin languages are 
spoken it abounds. Have climatic influences anything to do with 
this? And here is another curious fact. New York Cant abounds 
in abbreviations, while the Germania of Spain, the Ca/ao of Portugal, 
and all German thief talk, have none at all. Can climate explain this, 
too? 

In these days of higher education, taste for languages would seem 
to be especially developed among thieves, and here the American 
ld appear to lead. Ventte (come), Italian ; palaver (talk), Portu- 
guese; sans (without), French; egrofat (he is sick), Latin; virtue ater 


wou 


(virtue), English, (ater, without) Greek ; cocum (sly), Lussnekodesch ; 
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schofel (paltry), vulgar German ; guemar (burn), Spanish ; shero (head), 
Gipsy ; clink (klinken, to clench), Dutch, — with many more that we 
could name, are to be found in New York thief talk to-day. 

But in spite of foreign education, the American uses much more 
Old English than his English confrére, and a reason may readily be 
assigned. The American took most of his words from the oldest 


h pro- 


‘ 


English thief vocabularies, or supplied his wants with Englis 
vincialisms, which, for reasons that are obvious, the Englishman 
could not use. So the dialect of the younger country would seem to 
be, by many hundred years, the older of the two. 

Perversions abound in the earliest Cant vocabularies, and in many 
of our recent ones, too. Some of these perversions we may allow 
were the results of design, but this can hardly explain all of them. 


: + } thar 1, " 
inated eilne!l throug! 


The greater part doubtless orig h the ignorance 
of the transcriber, printer, or thief. And so we find in Harman’s 


Caveat,” 1573, askew, which should be a skew, and morts, which 


should be mots. In Tufts’s “ Glossary of Thief Talk,” as spoken in 


the Castle in Boston Harbor, now Fort Independence, 1793-98, we 
see g/in, which should be g/m, a star or light; ttc, a watch, which 


should be ¢zck ; 47n, which should be sen, defined “a stone” instead 


of ‘“‘a store,” etc. In the next earliest glossary of American Flash 


Language, used about the beginning of the present century, as the 
sal ippears in the dying confession of Thomas Mount, executed at 


Little Rest, R. I., we find £en written correctly, and correctly de- 
fined ‘‘a house.” But as a set-off for this, we have in the Mount 


vocabulary all ot Tufts’s absurdities, with the exception of #ez, just 


given, with other novelties besides , f, instead of gaff Te 
c/ inste of £ ;, Sercen, st l of s 4 , stead ol 
beak ; wile, instead of et But perversions of this kind are not 
confined to the older Cant voca ries 

In Matsell’s ** Vocal m" we have Captain Zoepfer, which must be 
meant Io! , asmart highwayman ; dounes tor a en. for 
pones, pa , explained “ring” instead of “rain,” et Such are 
some of the minor difficulties which an attempt to explain Cant 
involves 

| I words ¢ sist of only three parts of sper h, ar ill of these 
in their simplest forms. It has no declensions, no conjugations, no 


under Smith, n. d., 1719-20, is no grammar ata here e, if the 
} — ha cniee tial ' Sitieaieiiniaaa 7 itis. «2 
thiel is obliged to have recourse to grammar, — as, tor example, in 
‘ 
comparison, — he goes to the grammar OT his native tongue . 
: ; 


It has been generally assumed that the talk of the thief is com- 


go tO make Nis ianguage 


posed entirely of his peculiar words which 


utterly. incomprehensible. This, however, is not the case, Thief 
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talk, as well as correspondence, — for the thief can sometimes write, 
— shows less of this fatter than might be supposed. The most 
voluminous of all forms of thief talk is doubtless the Argot of France. 
In specimens we have seen, contained in letters, — and several such 
have been brought to our notice, —the average of the words would 
not, we are sure, exceed ten per cent. We doubt whether if the 
general average of the peculiar words contained in the thief talk of 
any country would much exceed this. Of course we do not speak of 
the Rommany which is a regular language. 

It was the fashion, when the classics were most in favor, to trace 
derivations to what were known as the /earned languages, as if lan- 
guage in general began and ended with these. It would almost 
seem as if the scholars did not know that in every country, at a time 
not quite so remote, there did exist an old language from which the 
modern vernacular might have come. In many recent attempts at 
derivation we find something similar, only it is in modern instead 
of ancient tongues that origins are sought. Both Cant and Slang 
have suffered in this respect. We find words assigned to Gypsy 
Hebrew, Hindoo, Turkish, etc., to anything and everything, rather 
than to the English mother-tongue. 

In 1566 or 1567, probably in 1567, our first vocabulary of English 
Cant was published, under the title of “ A Caveat or Warening for 
Common Cursetors, vulgarly called Vagabones, set forth by Thomas 
Harman, Esquire, for the ptilite and propfyt of his naturall cuntrey.” 

In his “Epistle to the singular good Lady Elisabeth, Countes of 
Shrewsbury,” — certainly a strange patron for a somewhat peculiar 
book, — Harman tells us, as far as he could learn from an examination 
of a number of these “ vacabones, their language, which they termed 
‘peddlers’ Frenche or Canting,’ began but within these few years 
or little above.” 

William Harrison, in his “ Description of England,” prefixed to 
Holinshed’s Chronicles (1586), writes: “It is not yet full threescore 
years since this trade began, but how it hath prospered since that 
time, it is easie to iudge; for they are supposed, of one sex and 
another, to amount into above 10 000 persons, as I have heard re- 
ported. Moreover, in counterfeiting the Egyptian rogues, they have 


} 7 


devised a la ize among themselves, which they term Canting (but 


neu 
ts ~ 


other pedlers French),—a speach compact thirtie yeares since, of 


I 
English and a great number of odd words of their owne devising, 
without all order or reason, and yet such is it as none but themselves 


are able to understand. 


This shows how little was known of this talk, even at that early 


The “ Vocabulum or Rogue’s Lexicon,” by George W. Matsell, 
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Special Justice, Chief of Police, etc., (New York, 1859), asserts that 
the language of the rogue in New York is the language of the rogue 
the world over. This is not so. Even the Cant of England and 
America is not one and the same. Many terms to be found in the 
one do not appear in the other, or else they are entirely changed. In 
the matter of enumeration they do not agree. And the same differ- 
ences everywhere exist. The Spanish Gitano and the Germania of 
Spain have only some words in common. The talk of the German 
the 





Jew rogues and the Lwussnekodesch (literally holy language 
commercial and business language of the Jew), although the ground- 
work of both is largely Hebrew, are far from being one and the same 
dialect. If we go to Farther India, we find precisely the same con- 
dition of things: the speech of the land and river thieves of Hin- 
dostan are two different and entirely distinct tongues. 


ic 


Must we offer an apology for these words on thief talk? Here it 
is. The importance of thief languages will appear more clearly when 
we turn our attention to the manner of their construction and the 
elements out of which they were formed. The one shows the men- 
tal progress of the men — rude and totally devoid of all education — 
who made them ; while the other often holds fragments of old lan- 
cuages fallen into oblivion, which it would be in vain to search for 


ff 
? 


elsewhere (see Biondelli, “ Origine, diffusione, ed importanza delle 
] 
i 


ing 


gue furbesche,”’ in his “ Studii linguistici,” Milan, 1850). 

What is the origin of our English Cant? 

At the time of the Conquest, under Norman oppression, many of 
the Saxons became outlaws and thieves. The language of these 
vagabonds was the language of the conquered, because they knew no 
other speech, and generation after generation simply continued this, 


with little or no change. And so, when the first vocabulary of this 


“unknown tongue, this lousey language, this peuysche speeche,” as 
old Harman calls it, was given to the world, more than five centu- 
rics after the Conquest, almost every word of it was Anglo-Saxon. 
Even now, it is more Anglo-Saxon than our English, —and this 
is English Cant. 

William Cumming Wilde. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PopuULAR TRADITIONS. —A meeting of 
folk-lorists belonging to different countries, entitled “ Congrés International 
des Traditions populaires,” was held in Paris on the 29th of July and days 
following. ‘The meeting was opened by Mr. C. Ploix, who delivered an in- 
troductory address. At the sitting of the second day Mr. C. G. Leland 
presided. The subjects of some of the papers submitted were as follows: 
C. Ploix, on the Interpretation of Mythic Tales; H. Carnoy, on the Col- 
lection of Esthonian Folk-lore ; J. Fleury, Influence of Ancient Slavic Pa- 
ganism on Russian Popular Song; P. Sébillot, Oral Literature in France 
from 1789 to 1889; J. Karlowicz, Folk-lore of Poland; W. Webster, on 
Popular Improvisation ; M. Zmirgrédzki, History of the Svastika Sign, illus- 
trated ; C, G. Leland, Influence of the Gypsies on European Folk-lore, their 
magic, exorcism, and rites ; C. de Varigny, Survival of Biblical and Chaldean 
Myths in the Archipelago of Hawaii ; E. Cosquin, on the Theories of An- 
drew Lang ; Kaarle Krohn, on the Theories of the Origin of Popular Tales. 
Papers were also presented by E. Blémont, H. Cordier, and Dragomanof. 
A dinner followed the congress, at which Mr. C. G. Leland represented 
both America and Hungary, as well as the Gypsy Lore Society. A desire 
was expressed that similar meetings should be held in different countries at 
intervals of two or three years. The proceedings are to be printed i ex- 
tenso; we will therefore not here give any outline of the papers, some of 
which will have general interest for all persons interested in the study of 
popular traditions. 


INDIAN TOBACCO AMONG THE MODERN I[IrRoOQuOoIS.—In Mr. De Cost 
Smith’s interesting paper on “ Witchcraft and Demonism of the Modern 


Iroquois,” vol. i. p. 193, some remarks are made by the writer on the 
tobacco used as a burnt-offering in their religious ceremonies, not being 
“the ordinary tobacco of commerce, but the original tobacco of the Iro- 
quois, which they still cultivate for that purpose,” etc., etc. It is note- 


worthy in this connection that Adair, whose personal experience was among 


the Southern Indians, says (“General Observations of the North American 
Indians,” London, 1775, p. 408), “And they plant a sort of small tobacco, 
which the French and English have not. All the Indian nations we have 
any acquaintance with, frequently use it on the most religious occasions.” 

Bragge’s “ Bibliotheca Nicotiana, a Catalogue of Books upon Tobacco, 
1881,’ may give a further clue to information on this subject. 

The “ Pennsylvania Magazine ” for October contains an article on Pierre 
Eugene Du Simitiere, who was the projector of the first American Museum. 
His collection exhibited in Philadelphia, antedating that of Peale, contained 
numerous Indian relics. One of those described in the foregoing paper in 

‘ 


his own words, which he received in “ November, 1779,” was “a vizer or 


mask of wood representing a ghastly human face, the color of an Indian 


with a mouth painted red, the eyes of yellow copper with a round hole in 
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the middle to peep thro’, the forhead covered with a piece of bear skin 
by way of a cap, found with several more to the number of about 40 in an 
Indian town called Chemung which was burnt by the Cont: army under Gen. 
Sullivan in his expedition last Summer into the country of the Six Nations, 
these visors are commonly called manitoe faces and serve for the Indian 
conjurors or Pawaws, in their dances & other ceremonies, there is also a 
long horse tail that belonged to it with a coat of bear skins but this was 
destroyed by the Soldiery. N. B. All these masks were different from each 
other.” — William Fohn Fotts. 


SUPERSTITION CONCERNING Drowninc. — The paragraph printed below 
was received with the following explanatory letter : — 

PATERSON, N. J., August, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Fournal of American Folk-Lore: 

DeaR Str,—I find the inclosed paragraph going the rounds of the 
newspapers. I had never heard of this superstition until a few weeks ago, 
when a little colored girl of this city, aged about seven years, fell into the 
river and was drowned, the river being very high and the current strong. 
All efforts to find the body were naturally unavailing, and the mother 
finally threw a skirt of the child into the river at the point where she was 
last seen, I think. Of course it had no effect, the body having been swept 
down stream by the swift current: the body was found some days later 
five or six miles down the river. I have not the slightest idea that the news- 
paper slip inclosed would bear investigation. 

Another curious superstition here was recently mentioned in one of our 


local newspapers. Some weeks ago six persons were found suffocated by 


escaping gas, in a horrid den. ‘The circumstances were peculiarly horrible. 
Recently one of our policemen said he would not think of entering those 


1 


premises until after the first full moon in October next, as before that time 


the ghosts of the dead were likely to wander the earth! 


r 


These items may be of interest for the “ Journal of American Folk-Lore.”’ 
Very truly yours, WV. 


Nelson, 
A Story from Pennsylvania. — August Melching was drowned on a re- 
cent afternoon in the Codorus Creek, near York, while swimming. His 
body could not be found for some time, when one of the searchers sug- 
gested that his shirt be thrown into the water, claiming that it would float 


to where the body was. The suggestion was acted on, and the garment 
thrown into the water where it was thought that he had disappeared. It 
instantly shot out, then stopped, circled about a short time, and in another 
moment disappeared under the water. 


} 


A young man present on the creek’s bank then dove to where the shirt 


was seen to sink, and found the body of the young man where the shirt had 
disappeared. The singularity of the incident consists in tl 


\ 
~ 


ie fact that the 
shirt was found clinging to the dead man’s body. Two gentlemen who 
were on opposite sides of the creek at the time this occurred corroborate 
the truthfulness of the incident. This gives credence to the ancient idea 


that the clothing of a drowned man thrown into the water will float to the 


body. — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Notes ON S1x NEGRO MyTHS FROM THE GeorGIA Coast. — While read- 
ing the stories gathered by Col. Charles C. Jones, Jr., in his interesting col- 
lection, ‘‘ Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast” (1888, Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), I noticed about half a dozen which bear so 
striking a resemblance to traditions current in Europe that one can hardly 
help thinking that they were borrowed. 

Here is a listof them, and further investigations will no doubt increase 
the number : — 

No. III., “‘How Buh Cooter [= Land Terrapin] fool Buh Deer” is the 
story of the race of the Hare and the Hedgehog. See Grimm, “ Kind. u, 


” 


Hausmiarchen,” ii. p. 296, ff.— Not necessarily borrowed. Cp. “ Vech. d. 


” 


Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop. Ethnol. und Urgesch.” 1887, p. 340; 1888, p. 121. 

No. XXIX., ‘“ De Two Fren and de Bear,” is, in precisely the same form, 
found in almost every German primer. 

No. XXXI., “ De King an eh Ring.” “ Doctor Allwissend ’”” — Grimm, 
“Kind. u. Hausmarchen,” ii. p. 52, f.,— is, though slightly differing, essen- 
tially the same. Comp., also, No. XX XV. of Jones’s collection, p. go, lines 
11 and 12, with Grimm, o. c. II. p. 53, lines 11 and 12. 

No. XXXII., “ Buh Lion, Buh Rabbit, Buh Fox, and Buh Raccoon” is — 
mutatis personis— the story of the two brothers and King Rhampsinit, told 
by Herodotus, li, r21, ff. 

No. XXXIV., ““De Debble an May Belle” =the German fairy-tale of 
“ Konig Blaubart.” 

No. XLI., “ Buh Rabbit, Buh Fox, and de Fisherman.” For the first part 
comp. “Le Roman de Renart, publié par Ernest Martin, vol. i. Premitre 
Partie du Texte: L’Ancien Collection des Branches” (1882. Strassburg. 
Triibner), p. 131 ; Grimm, “ Reinhart Fuchs,” p. cxxii. Laplandish version 
in Germania, xv. (1870) p. 162. 

No. IV., *‘ Buh Wolf, Buh Rabbit an de Tar Baby.” Almost identical is 
“Tio Conejo (== Uncle Rabbit) and the Watermelons.” (Venezula) cp. 
“ Verh. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop. Ethnol. und Urgesch.” 1888, p. 274. 

Does “ Chanticleer,” p. 58, point to French influence (cp. Grimm, “ Rein- 
hart Fuchs,” p. ccxxxvi.) — Hanns Ocrtel, New Haven, Conn, 


WEATHER SAYINGS OF SALEM, Mass. (See Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, vol. ii. pp. 203-208.) 

1. There’s ne’er a Saturday of the year 

In which the sun doth not appear. 

2. The last Friday’s weather governs the next month. 

3. Cobwebs on the grass in a wet or foggy morning are a sign of a fair 
day. 

4. A storm will last but a few hours in the moon’s first quarter. 

5. In winter, a heavy snow-storm comes only on the wane of the moon. 

6. Corns ache just before a storm. 

7- Open and shet 


Is a sign of wet. 
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8. Candlemas Day, 

Half your corn and half your hay. 
(This applies also to wood and coal.) 

9. If it rains when the sun is shining, it will be rainy the next day. 

10. When wood on the fire makes a peculiar hissing noise, it is said to 
tread snow, and there will soon be a storm. 

11. If a storm clears off in the night, pleasant weather will last but a 
few hours. 

12. There will be as many snow-storms during the winter as the date on 
which the first one of the season occurs. For inst ince, if the first snow 
fall of snow occurs November 25th, there will be twenty-five snow-storms. 

13. If the stars are remarkably clear and bright, it is likely there will be 
a storm the next day. 

14. Fog in winter is always succeeded by cold and wind. 


If the first Sunday in the month is rainy, the succeeding Sundays 


re. 


will also be rainy. — //enry M. Brooks, Salem, Mass 


CUSTOM OBSERVED IN PLANTING A FRUIT-TREE. —In planting a fruit- 
tree, it is important to have a growing child jump over it! Some mysteri- 
ous sympathy in growth is alleged as the explanation. This proceeding 
seems to have died out in this neigborhood, if indeed it ever gener lly pre- 
vailed, but was common and traditional on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
not very long ago. — W. //. Babcock, Washington, D. C. 

GAME OF THE FARMER AND HIS Wire.—In a school on Long Island, 
composed almost entirely of German children, a favorite play is one they 
call “*Heigho! A Cherry, O!” The children stand in a ring. One within 
it represents “the farmer.”” The children go round and round, singing : — 

Heigho! a Cherry, O! 
A Cherry,O! 
A Cherry, O! 
Heigho! a Cherry, O! 
The farmer takes a wife. 

Here the farmer chooses one from the ring who stands by his side. 

In succeeding verses “the wife” takes “the nurse,” “the nurse” takes 
“the child,” “ the child” takes “the dog,” “the dog” takes “the cat,” but 
on the cat’s coming into the ring, the verse is sung as usual until the last 
line is reached, when the children substitute, 

The cat shan’t stay! 
and violently clap their hands. All change places, with the exception of 


the cat, who now becomes the farmer. ‘This is somewhat different from 
the version of this game contained in the “Games and Songs of American 


Children.” — Fulia D. Whiting, Holyoke, Mass. 


LINES FROM THE COVER OF AN OLD BriBLE.—In Mr. R. A. Grider’s 
valuable antiquarian collections of the Mohawk Valley I find the following 
lines from the inside of the cover of an old Bible. From the spelling of 


the names it must have been quite old : — 
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Sefrines Deygerd his Book 
Got Give him Grace thair in to Loke 
not alone to Looke but to unterstand 
that Learning is better than house and land 
When Land is gone and money Spent 
then Learning is most Axelant 
When I am Dead and in grave Laid 
When I am gone and Rotton 
if this You Se Remamber me 
When others is forgotton.” 
Warner Deygert’s name appears by the ornamental work below this, but 
the family name has long been contracted to Dygert.— W. Af. Beauchamp. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF ANTHROPOLOGY. — Professor A. Hermann, 
editor of the “ Ethnologische Mittheilungen aus Ungarn,” published at 
Budapest, announces a plan of a very daring nature. This is nothing less 
than the replacing of the magazine above mentioned, after the close of its 
first volume, by a weekly international review of researches and ethnologic 
studies, designed to constitute, in the words of the programme, a “central 
review,” critical and literary, of this department. The publication of such 
a journal in Hungary is, in the opinion of the writer, justified by its cen- 
tral position among European ethnic groups. Articles will be contributed 
and printed in the language of the authors, whether, French, English, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, Russian, or Hungarian. ‘The appellation assumed 
will be the now consecrated title of “ Folk-lore ;” the subscription is to be 
fourteen francs a year. The editors will be A. Hermann and L. Katona. 
The size will be at first of the modest proportions of one sheet for each 
number, but will be enlarged as means are obtained. With regard to this 
project, we may remark that it does not appear to us desirable that extended 
ethnographic communications should be printed in a weekly journal, which 
could produce them only in a disconnected form, but such publication may 
be of great use as an index and means of communication, and it is nota 
little interesting to observe this attempt to make the capital of Hungary a 
centre of ethnological research. —W. W. WV. 


A Mouawk LeGEND oF ADAM AND Eve.—lIn this legend, as printed 
in No. VI. (vol. ii. p. 228), the conclusion does not appear. ‘The following 
paragraph should be added : — 

“After their fall, Adam and Eve were punished. They were taken up a 
high mountain and suspended from a precipice by their forefingers, and are 
hanging there at the mercy of the winds. They are there to this day.— 
A. FE. Chamberlain. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. — The thanks of the editors are due to Mr. J. Ben 
Nichols, of Washington, D. C., for the contribution of a paper containing 
a full collection of the folk-lore of Cazenovia, N. Y., the object being to 
gather, with as much thoroughness as possible, the lore current in that par- 
ticular district. The material of this communication will be hereafter used 


in articles on “ Current Superstitions,” or otherwise. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


FOR NATIVE RACES, 


? 


Eskimo. — In the “Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(pp. 409-669), Dr. F. Boas gives an extended account of “ The Central 
Eskimo,” describing the geography of Northeastern America and distribu- 


manufactures, social 


’ 


tion of the tribes, their methods of hunting and fishing, 
and religious life, tales and traditions, poetry and music, etc. The paper is 
] f re | 


, . 5 ’ 
accompanied with maps, a glossary, and a list of titles of authorities quoted. 


The account contains the results of the author’s own observations, made 
during a journey to Cumberland Sound and Davis’ Strait, in the years 1883 
and 1884, supplemented by extracts from the reports of other travelers. A 
few traditions, considered unsuitable for publication in this paper, have 


appeared in the “ Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthropol- 


ogie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte,”’ 1887. In a chapter on “ Religious 


Ideas and the Angakunirn (Priesthood),” he relates the myth of Sedna 


(Supreme Being of the Central Eskimo, dwelling in the ocean, 
of animals which serve for food, and mistress of the lower world of Adli 
vun ; see text of a legend relating to her in the “Journal of American Folk- 
Lore,” vol. ii. p. 129). He also describes the Zornait (spirits of objects) ; 
Angakut (sorcerers) ; Religious and Secular Feasts ; and Regulations and 
Customs respecting Birth, Sickness, and Death. The chapter on ‘Tales and 
‘Traditions contains only a part of the author’s collections, the remainder of 
which will hereafter be printed elsewhere. Eskimo music makes the sub- 
ject of a chapter, and is illustrated by a number of melodies. 

Osaces. — In the same Report (pp. 377-397) Rev. J. Owen Dorsey makes 
a communication respecting “ Osage Traditions,’”’ When in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, in the year 1883, the author learned of the existence of a secret 
society of seven degrees, in which the traditions of the people are alleged to 
have been preserved. He was able to procure two fragmentary versions of 
a legend used in the ceremonies, which is printed in the original text, which 
has a rhythmical form, This poetic character makes the paper of especial 
interest ; it is noteworthy that the rhyme has ballad characteristics, both in 
the repetition which abounds in it, and in the refrain, a single word, Tsika 
(O grandfather !), concluding every line. ‘The song gives an account of the 
existence of ancestors of the gens, at first in a bodiless form, beneath the 
lowest of the four upper worlds, whence they ascended through three parallel 
worlds to the fourth and highest (represented as in hemispherical form) 
their successive appeals in this world to the several stars, of whom they 
beseech a body in vain; their final reception of corporeal form from the 
Red Bird (the name of the gens being one which might be translated as the 
Red Eagle gens) ; and the descent of their forefathers to the lower world of 
man, where they alighted on a tree, the Red Oak. This mythology is illus- 


trated by a drawing. It is much to be desired that the collection of these 


sacred songs should be made as complete as possible, and that their an- 
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tiquity and purity should be determined. Apart from their great mythologi- 
cal interest, they have no small positive value as literature. 


SNANAIMUQ. — Some notes on the customs and religion, not yet syste- 
matically studied, of this Salish tribe of British Columbia, are given by Dr. 
F. Boas, in the “American Anthropologist” for October, 1889. He re- 
marks on customs relative to delivery, marriage, and burial, and gives a 
history of one of the wars in which they were concerned. Their religion 
seems to consist primarily in sun-worship. They pray to the sun, and give 
thanks for fair weather, but do not make any offerings. As a sign of their 
regard, they delay their breakfast until he is well up in the sky. Their 
prayer is: “O chief, show us the road, have pity on us!” Sickness is sup- 
posed to be produced by the touch of ghosts, which appear as owls ; and 
healing is effected through shamans, whose art is acquired through encoun- 
ters with spirits. 


KwakiutL. — In the Proceedings of the United States National Museum 
for 1888, the same writer gives a description of the construction and orna- 
mentation of the houses of this people, accompanied by illustrations repre- 
senting heraldic columns, carvings and paintings on house-fronts, settees, 
and masks. Characteristic traditions are given showing the connection 
between these decorations and the legends referring to the ancestors of the 
gentes. It is made clear that every single carving in the houses of these 
tribes has some relation to the traditions of the gentes. At the present 
time, combinations are often made of the emblems of both gentes of the 
house-owner, and legends of ancestors introduced, resulting in a great 


variety of forms. 


Haipa. — In the “ American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal” for 
September, 1889, Dr. James Deans, in a third paper respecting the 
“ Raven Myth of the Northwest Coast,” gives a story called “The Death 
of Choacuh”’ (creator in the Haida mythology). Choacuh, having loved 
the wife of the Eagle, is killed by the latter, and swallowed by a fish, but 
picks his way out, and is tended during the cold season by his friend the 
Wolf. According to the Thlinkeets, Yehl (the Raven, answering to Coacuh 
of the Haida) lives in a high mountain near the source of the Nass, whence 
he flies over the face of the earth, accompanied by his messenger, the But- 
terfly, attending to the wants of his creatures. Some tribes mix with this 
tradition Christian ideas, affirming that a son has been born to him from an 
unknown mother, who has devoted his life to help mankind. 


Dakota. — In the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1886, 
Part I. P., Beckwith gives some interesting notes on the customs of this 
tribe (“Notes on Customs of the Dakotahs,” pp. 245-257). Among the 
dances he enumerates is a medicine dance, embodying the religion of the 
tribe, kept up by an order of which women may be members. The priest, 
who is always a chief, uses legerdemain in this rite; a claw, or another 
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object, supposed to contain the spiritual power, being thrust through an 
assistant, who is supposed to be killed thereby, but brought to life again 
through the dance, as a proof of the efficacy of the ceremonies. In the 
sun-dance, a rite of propitiation, the partakers undergo self-torture at sun- 
set, the eyes of the devotee being fixed on the descending luminary, taken 
to be a living deity. Scalps, used in the scalp-dance, are buried after being 
several times painted. We remark also his account of the virgin’s lodge, 
where a girl accused of unchastity defends her innocence by an ordeal and 
various oaths. ‘The account creates a strong desire for fuller information, 
and a complete investigation of the lore of the tribe. 


QvuatNalE.Lts. — Of this Salish tribe, numbering about four hundred indi- 
viduals, an account is given by C. Willoughby in the Smithsonian Report 
above mentioned. The chief deity of this people is said to be the Soccali 
Tyee bird, who lives in a mountain, and seems to answer to the Raven of 
the Haida. A very interesting tale is given, describing the various trials to 
which a suitor, who wished to get for his wife the daughter of this bird, was 
subjected, and how he succeeded (“ Tale of the Soccali Tyee Bird,” p. 279). 
The writer, not an expert and not understanding the language, has a mis- 
taken contempt for the intelligence and religious beliefs of these Indians ; 
but his remarks serve to show the fresh treasures of mythology still to be 
gathered in the domain of the United States. We remark here that a 
paper on the Ray Collection by Prof. O. T. Mason, in the same report, con- 
tains a myth of creation and sun-stealing of the Ubie Indians of Round 


Valley Reservation (p. 221). 


WaBaNnak!. — The Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Section 
II., 1888, pp. 41-46, contains notes on “‘ Some Indoor and Outdoor Games 


of the Wabanaki Indians,” by Mrs. W. W. Brown, of Calais, Maine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


[Books relating to folk-lore or mythology will receive notice, provided that a copy be 
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sent to the editors of this Journal. Such copy may be addressed to the care of the pub- 


lishers dire¢ tly, or to the General Editor. ] 
A Group oF EASTERN ROMANCES AND STORIES FROM THE PERSIAN, 
TAMIL, AND Urpvu. With introduction, notes, and appendix. By W. A. 
} 


CLouston. Privately printed. [Glasgow.] 1889. S8vo, pp. xl, 586. 


We have already had occasion to speak in this Journal of Mr. Clous- 
ton’s interesting and valuable contributions to the science of comparative 
storiology. Those dealing with Oriental stories, such as the “ Bakhtyar 
Nama”’ and the “ Book of Sindibad,” have been especially useful to those 
engaged in tracking popular fictions to their Eastern home. The volume 
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before us is of more general interest, and while not devoid of scientific value, 
will prove agreeable reading to those who have not lost their fondness for 
the marvellous. The book contains thirteen stories, eleven of them from 
the Persian work, “ Mahbub-ul-Kalub,” translated and published at Bombay 
in 1871 by Mr. E. Rehatsek. Of the two others, one, “ The King and his 
Four Ministers,” now appears for the first time in English, being translated 
from the Tamil ; the other, “ The Rose of Bakawali,” was originally written 
in Persian in 1712, and translated into Urdu at the beginning of the present 
century. Mr. Clouston has used for his version the French abridgment of 
Garcin de Tassy and the English translation by Manuel published at Cal- 
cutta in 1859. 

The collection, as the editor says, comprises fairly representative Eastern 
tales; some of them are of common life, and have nothing in them of the 
supernatural, while in others may be found all the machinery of typical 
Asiatic fictions: gorgeous palaces constructed of priceless gems ; wealth 
galore ; enchantments ; magical transformations ; fairies and jinn, good and 
evil. Mr. Clouston has given all needed information about the sources of 
the stories in the introduction, and has elucidated many obscure references 
in his copious foot-notes. ‘The comparative references and variants are re- 
served for an extensive appendix. 

A few additional references which have escaped the editor may be men- 
tioned here: one of them is of general literary interest. 

A certain number of Boccaccio’s novels are of undoubted Oriental origin, 
although it is impossible to specify the exact literary sources he used. Most 
likely he drew only upon oral tradition. This view is confirmed by the 
story of Mitridanes and Natan (Dec. x. 3), evidently of Oriental origin, but 
for which no source could be found. As early as 1818, Dr. F. W. V. 
Schmidt, in his “ Beitrage zur Geschichte der romantischen Poesie,” called 
attention to the resemblance between Boccaccio’s novel and the “ Arabic 
story of Hatem.” In Mr. Clouston’s work, a Persian version of this story 
occurs as an episode in the “ History of Nassar,” where it is entitled, 
“Story of Hatim Tai and the Benevolent Lady.” In this story Hatim trav- 
els in disguise to China to see a lady said to be more liberal than himself. 
She tells him she is envious of Hatim’s fame, and asks him to kill him. 
Hatim answered: “I am myself Hatim, and my head is at your disposal,” 
and drawing his sword he laid it before the lady. She was touched by his 
nobleness and married him. Boccaccio took from this story only the idea 
of the rivalry of two generous persons, and the desire of one to kill the other. 
This idea he wove into a story of great power, and full of the noblest 
feeling. 

The third story, “The King and his Four Ministers,” is interesting as 
containing the famous story of the “ Lost Camel.” The story in general is 
represented in Western popular tales by Grimm’s “ Faithful John.” The 
Story is treated by Benfey in the introduction to his translation of the 
“ Pantschatantra” (vol. i. p. 417). 

The following story, “ The Rose of Bakawali,” contains the fable of the 
3rahman and the Lion, which has an interesting parallel in Italy (see 
Crane’s “ Italian Popular Tales,” pp. 150, 354). 
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Of the nine Persian stories which complete the volume, the first, ‘‘ The 
Three Deceitful Women,” is one of the most popular in the whole range of 
Oriental tales, and has numberless parallels in the West. Additional refer- 
ences to those given by Mr. Clouston may be found in an article by F. 
Liebrecht in the “ Germania,” xxi. 385, republished in “‘ Zur Volkskunde,” 
p- 124. 

Mr. Clouston’s interesting volume is privately printed, and the few re- 
maining copies may be had of W. Hodge & Co., 26 Bothwell Street, Glas- 
gow. ‘Three hundred copies were published at ten shillings and sixpence, 


and fifty numbered copies on large paper, at one guinea. 
7. F. C. 


CANTI POPOLARI DEL PIEMONTE, pubblicati da CoNsTANTINO NIGRA. 
Turin: E. Loescher. 1888. 8vo, pp. xl, 596. 

CANTI E RACCONTI DEL PopoLo ITALIANO, pubblicati per cura di D. Com- 
PARETTI ed A. D’ Ancona. Vol. viii. CANTI POPOLARI DELLA Mon- 
TAGNA LUCCHESE, raccolti e annotati da GIOVANNI GIANNINI. Turin: 
E. Loescher. 1889. 8vo, pp. lii, 334. 


In no country has greater care been bestowed of late years upon the 
preservation of popular literature than in Italy. The vast collections of Dr. 
Guiseppe Pitre, of Palermo, and the “ Canti e Racconti del Popolo Ita- 
liano,” edited by Comparetti and D’ Ancona, are models of scientific research, 
From an early date, the remarkable lyrical poetry of the people was a favor- 
ite subject of study at home and abroad, and the Italian rispetti (straméottt) 
and stornelli (incorrectly termed ritorned/i by some foreign collectors) are 
well known from German and English translations. These two classes of 
popular poetry are purely lyrical, and for a long time it seemed that Italy 
had nothing to place by the side of the ballads of other countries. In 1855, 
however, the collection of Marcoaldi (“ Canti popolari inediti umbri, liguri, 
picini, piemontesi, latini,” Genoa) revealed the presence of a considerable 
number of interesting ballads in the north of Italy. Since that time, ballads 
have been found sporadically in the centre and south of the country, but 
they are evidently indigenous only in Upper Italy, and have spread thence to 
the rest of the kingdom. ‘The many interesting problems suggested by this 
fact were first discussed by C. Nigra, the accomplished Italian diplomat, 
for many years ambassador to England, in the “ Romania” for 1876. This 
remarkable article was intended as an introduction to a collection of Pied- 
montese ballads, which had already been partly published in the “‘ Rivista 
Contemporanea ” (Turin, 1858-63). This periodical was practically inac- 
cessible to scholars outside of Italy, and the separate and complete edition 
of Nigra’s collection has been anxiously awaited for over twenty-five years. 
It has appeared at last in a worthy typographical form, and, it may be said 
at once, has more than fulfilled the high expectations formed of it. 

The introduction is, with slight changes, the same that appeared in the 
“ Romania” thirteen years ago, and is too well known to be discussed in 
detail now. The results of Nigra’s researches may, however, be briefly 
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alluded to here. The popular poetry of Italy falls into two classes, — lyrical 
(rispetti and storne/li) and narrative (usually termed canzoni). The former 
consist of one strophe of the same metre (except in the case of the first 
short verse of the storne//o and the short verse ritorne//o, sung by way of re- 
frain at the middle or end of the stornedlo, rispetto, or canzone) ; endecasyl- 
labic, with rhyme. The character of this poetry is amabcean, lyrical and sub- 
jective, not uninfluenced by cultivated poetry, and having its source in the 
ancient pastoral (alternate) song of Italy. It is thus entirely Italian in its 
origin. One other feature demands special mention. The tonic accent of 
language of this lyrical poetry is (with rare exceptions) on the penultimate 
syllable. On the other hand, the narrative poetry of Italy consists of several 
strophes in various metres, with partly assonant and partly consonant rhyme, 
not amabcean, narrative, objective, uninfluenced by cultivated poetry, and of 
a different origin from the former class. The accent of the language of this 
narrative poetry is generally on the ultimate syllable. Now it is a fact that 
the lyrical poetry prevails in the centre and south of Italy and the narrative 
in the north, and the peculiarity in regard to the tonic accent is precisely 
what distinguishes the dialects of North Italy from those of the South. 
This distinction rests, according to Nigra, upon the difference of race. The 
ethnic basis of North Italy is the Celtic, that of South Italy, Latin (Italic). 
These same peculiarities of language and popular poetry are found among 
the other Romance peoples having a Celtic substratum, #. ¢. Northern Italy, 
Provence, France, Romance Switzerland, Walloon Belgium, Catalonia, 
Valencia, and Gallician Portugal. In all these countries the distinguishing 
feature of the language is the predominance of endings accented on the last 
syllable. These countries, according to Nigra, constitute not only a lin- 
guistic, but also a poetic unity, —so far as the poetry of the people is con- 
cerned. In other words, the popular poetry of these countries is in the main 
the same, not only in contents, but also in form. This leads Nigra to exam- 
ine the interesting question of the birthplace of the various ballads, and the 
mode of their ansmission from country to country. We cannot dwell here 
upon this point, or examine in detail Nigra’s hypothesis that the majority of 
the Celto-Romance ballads had their origin in Provence, although many arose 
in other countries and were transmitted from land to land. That some bal- 
lads are of local origin cannot be denied, and in some cases is shown by 
the subject itself ; but Nigra, in our opinion, does not give sufficient weight 
to the probability that ballads as to their contents are nothing more than 
versified folk-tales, and their similarity is not necessarily due to transmis- 
sion. Still more doubtful, it seems to us, is the hypothesis of the Provengal 
origin of the majority of Celto-Romance ballads. That there was in Pro- 
vence from the earliest times a popular poetry by the side of the artificial 
poetry of the Troubadours cannot be denied ; but that this popular poetry 
was of a predominating epic nature seems to us very unlikely. 

Perhaps the most interesting pages of the introduction are those (xxxiv.— 
xxxvi.) in which Nigra discusses the formative epoch of the ballads. Except 
for the historical ones, this is only a matter of conjecture. The same is 
true also of the period of transmission. Here again, we think, Nigra is too 
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much under the influence of his hypothesis of an early French and Pro- 
vengal origin. Even the supposed historical character of some of the bal- 
lads (the famous Donna Lombarda, and La Sorella vendicata, for example), 
it seems to us, may be explained on a theory analogous to that of popular 
tales. However, this is not the place to discuss this difficult point, and we 
must be content to wait until Professor Child’s treatise on the ballad in 
general lays the foundation for a critical study of the whole subject. 

The remainder of Nigra’s book must be briefly dismissed. The texts are 
given with the utmost exactness, the first and most important version being 
accompanied by an Italian translation. ‘Then follow the variants and the 
notes upon the origin and diffusion of the ballad. Too much praise can- 
not be bestowed upon these notes, which sometimes, as in the case of the 
two ballads mentioned above, assume the character of historical disquisi- 
tions. The student of comparative literature will find a mine of informa- 
tion in this part of Nigra’s work. An extensive glossary of the dialectic 
forms of the text concludes a book which is remarkable in all respects, and 
worthy to be ranked with the monumental labor of our own Child. 

We have left ourselves but little space to notice the latest volume of the 
“Canti e Racconti del Popolo Italiano,” devoted to the popular poetry of 
the mountainous district of Lucca. This volume has all the merits of the 
others of the series in the way of bibliographical and comparative notes. 
The contents consist of the usual storne//i and rispetti and a large number 
of ballads (storie e canzoni), which are to be added to those mentioned in 
Nigra’s notes. These ballads confirm by their form (frequency of tonic 
accent upon ultimate syllable, contrary to the usual accent of the Lucca 
dialect upon the penultimate) Nigra’s theory of the North Italian origin of 
the ballad. Otherwise Giannini’s collection presents no novel features, but 
is an additional proof of the extraordinary capacity of the Italian people 
for poetic expression. The risfetti and storne/ii are full of gems of poetry, 
and the possibility of their ultimate literary origin does not at all impair the 
fact of their present popularity. 

I. F.C. 


LES CONTES D’ANIMAUX DANS LES ROMANS DU RENARD. Par HENRY 
Carnoy. (Paris.) Aux Bureaux de la Tradition, 33 Rue Vavin. 1889. 
12mMo, pp. xi, 106. 


This little work forms the first volume of a collection entitled ‘“ Collec- 
tion Internationale de la Tradition,” under the charge of MM. Emre 
BLéMONT and Henry Carnoy, editors of the monthly journal “ La Tradi- 
tion.” The design of the author is to give a brief synopsis of the episodes 
of the “Romans du Renard” of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
The several romances, “ Reinardus,” “ Reineke,” “ Roman de Renart,” 
“Couronnement de Renart,” “ Renart le Nouvel,” “ Renard le Contrefait,” 
are exhibited in six chapters, a separate section being devoted to each 
adventure. An account of editions of the various romances is prefixed 
under the title of “Notes sur les Romans du Renard ;” while in a brief 
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prefatory notice, “ avant-propos,” M. Carnoy points out the popular origin 
of the romances, observing that the traditional tales which served as their 
basis were as well known in the eleventh century as they are to-day, . . . are 
common to many countries which the romances never reached, and very 
probably constitute the most ancient popular literature, forming the basis 
of traditional narrative among savage peoples. The résumé of M. Carnoy 
will be found exceedingly convenient by students of tradition. The number 
of copies printed is three hundred. 


W. W.N. 
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THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


RULES. 


1. “The American Folk-Lore Society” has for its object 
the study of Folk-lore in general, and in particular the collec- 
tion and publication of the Folk-lore of North America. 

2. The Society shall publish a Journal, of a scientific char- 
acter, calculated to promote such collection, a copy of which 
shall be sent to each Member of the Society. 

3. The Society shall consist of Members who subscribe an 
annual fee of three dollars, payable in advance on the First 
of January in each year. 

4. An Annual Meeting of the Society, of which notice 
shall be given by the Secretary, shall be held at such time 
and place as the Council may appoint. 

5. The affairs of the Society, including the admission of 
Members, shall be conducted by a President and a Council 
of fourteen Members, who shall be elected at each Annual 
Meeting, for the term of one year. The Council shall have 
power to fill occasional vacancies in their number. 

6. No Member whose subscription is in arrear shall be en- 
titled to vote at the Annual Meeting, or receive a copy of the 
Journal; and any Member who is one year in arrear of his 
subscription shall from the time of the Annual Meeting of 
the ensuing year cease to belong to the Society. 

7. No alteration of these rules shall be made except at an 
Annual Meeting of the Society, and upon the requisition of 
at least five Members; nor then unless at least one month’s 
previous notice of the change to be proposed shall have been 
given in writing to the Secretary, by whom it shall, through 
the mails, be laid before the Members of the Society. 


Any persons who desire to become members of the Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society may address the Secretary. 
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Mustamho, the creator, becomes eagle, 


Hercules, 
181, 


Mojave 


woman, 186; 


184; fire-myth, 1588. 
Brazil, animal tales in, 79- 
Brewster, H. Pomeroy, The House that 
Jack Built: 

Hebrew Song of the Kid, 209; allegori- 
cal interpretation, 210; other versions, 
211. 


British Columbia, 163. 


Cannibalism, 45, 147. 
Chamberlain, A. F., Tales of the Missisa- 
guas: 

Origin of Fox-bird (original text and 
141; Tale of the Rabbit, 
Frog, and Moose (text and translation), 


transiation), 


141; Tale of Raccoon and Crawfish (text 


and translation), 142; causing children to 


fast, 143; trance, 144; tale of the hell- 
diver, 144; manner of choosing wives, 
145; tale of toad-woman, 145; form of 


earth, 146; Missisaguas and Iroquois, 146. 


Currier, J. M., Contributions to the folk-lore 


of New England: 
Telling tales in winter, 291; belief in 


witches, witches steal souls from 


292; 
bodies, 292; killing witch in animal form, 
193; brevities, 293; ringing in ears, cur- 
ing hernia, telling bees, killing snakes 
brings luck, 292; 
] } 4 


clearing lane ) 


cure for cramp, time for 
4, =—V4° 
European Folk-Lore in 


the United States: 


Curtin, Jeremiah, 


European Folk-Lore in America, 56; 
curative power of honey, 57; ghosts play- 
ing ball, 58; burning heart of consumptive, 
55; vampirism, 59 
Customs: 
Birth, 183; fasting, 143; funeral, 3-11, 
14, 31, 70, 183, 184, 190; initiation, 76; 


marriage and courtship, 26, 65, 145, 181, 


182, 185, 219-226, 255; naming, 181, 185; 


ration, 1d4 


etd 


172 "> 


» 273) 274, 313- 
of the Bear and 


Dances, 42, 66, 144, 262 
Deans, James, The Story 
his Indian Wife 
A Haida coup 


marrying, 


(Haida legend) : 
, being prohibited from 


elope, 255; in the absence of 
the youth, the girl 
<6: by 


is stolen by a bear, 
the aid of clairvoyance, she is 


recovered, 255; the bear is induced to give 


up her sons, 255; the song of the bears, 


259; one son becomes a man, the other a 
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bear, 259; the bear a Haida gens, 260; 
mode of burial, 260. 
Dialect : 
Of North 
and Tennessee, 229 


Feton 


Cockle-burr, 132 


Carolina, 97; in Kentucky 
of thieves, 301. 
Folk-Lore Notes: 
thistle, 133; elk, voice 
133; Wolf So 


Dorsey, J. Owen, 





of, 133; grateful wolves, 
ciety, tales of, 134; spider-lore, 134; Ikto, 
or spider, creator, 135; his contest with 
the rabbit, 135; river-monster, 135; thun- 
derers, 13¢ 1 serpents, 136; turtles, 
136; man in moon, objecting to looking 
t, 13 counting Stars, 130 pou g at 
rainbow, 136, 137 whirlwind, cause of 
12 mermaid, 137; transformation to 
erizzly bear, 12 Flyir Santee, a vam 
pire, 138; double woman, 138; earth to 
be inverted, 139; deer women, 120. 

Dorsey, J]. Owen, Winnebago Folk-Lore 
Notes (creation myth; origin of wolf 
gens 14 

Dorsey, J. Owen, Omaha Folk-Lore Notes 

Mode of burying man k i by lig 

ning ; house struck by, deserted ; myths 


not told in summer, beans as talisn 





1% 
Dorsey, J. Owen, Ponka and Omaha Songs 
Ponka Songs, 271 Oma 272; In 
dances of foreign origin, 273; of the He- 


ka-na dance, 274 


English Folk-Tales in America 
| cak 277 R e (a versior 
of Beauty ar Beast), 273, 312 
Eskim », O9, 74, 123, 102 


from my Omaha 
and Marriage 


Leaves 


i 
S S on nails a Sign of summer, 2! 
looking-glass used in irtship, 219; be 
neck 22 ( ra 1 of wooers, 221; 
tern ries, 22 m st rule, 
22 tak s| t ri ers 
: 
re, 224; St 9 m, 224 
marriag courting 
so ¢ il t r wile, 22 
Folk-I » i < 
Dakota legend of ie Cl ». Of 
Gypsy 1een Am h ee supe 
stitions of the Passan s 2 
House 1 Fallacies, J. Y. Berge 
weather and seasons, H P} 2, 3 
231 
7 
Folk-Medicine, 28, 29, 102, 183, 236, 293, 


33! 


Fortier, Alcée, Louisiana Nursery Tales 

(original text and translation), IL. : 
No. 3. Posson Doré (The Golden Fish), 

36; No. 

Games, 91, 93, 103, 173. 

Gatschet, A. S., Popular Rimes from Mexico 
(original text and translation) : 

rimes, 49; nursery rimes, 50; 


4, ““ Give me,” 37. 


Satiric 
erotic songs, 50; riddles and conundrums, 
51; counting-out rimes, 52. 

Grateful Animals, Oriental tale respecting, 
compared with Teton tale, 132. 


Guatemala, ethnology of, 164. 


Horatio, Huron Folk-Lore, II. The 


Story of 


Hale, 
lijaiha, the Sorcerer: 

Belief of alliances between 
men and animals, 249; when others accept 


Indians in 


Christianity, Tijaiha remains heathen, 


250; asks power of serpent, and offers 
ife of wife’s mother, 250; shoots serpent, 


and obtains blood as talisman, 251; joins 
the Iroquois, 252; is killed by Hurons, 
252; another version, 253; the tale indi- 


3 
cates persecution directed 
heathen minority, 25 
Hayti, Voodoism in, 41. 
Hoffman, W. J., Folk-Lore of the Pennsyl- 


lia (sermans: 


against the 


omens of visitors, 24; 
festival days, 24 ; dancing for flax, 


ister eggs, 25; house-cleaning, 26; 


nursing, 27; superstitions about children, 
27: folk-medicine, 28; funeral dinner, 
3 usages 30; omens of death, 3! 
casting stones in grave of suicide, 31; 
witchcraft, 31; ghost-stories, 33; will-o’ 
the-wisp, 35 


Ill. Tales and proverbs (original text 


und translation): dialect, 191; ghost- 
story, 192; witch-story, 193; ghost of 
Indian, 195; supernatural disappearance, 
196; proverbs, 198-202. 

I an Tribes 


Algonkin, 690; 


ackteet, 75, 103; 


Athapascan, 163; Bil- 
Cherokee, 
53,67; Dakota, 65, 313; Haida, 75, 313; 
1, ; Iroquois, 67 ; Kwakiutl, 
3; Mandan, 69; 14l; 
226: Mohawk, 68, 311; Mojave, 


227 ; Nanticoke, 65; Navajo, 


Mississagua, 


) 164; Omaha, 3, 63, 155, 190, 219, 
272; Onondaga, 71, 160, 234, 201, 277, 
282; Osage, 312; Passamaquoddy, 227 


; ; lt > . > ok an 
; Quainaielts, 314; Sarcee, 75; 


234; Snanaimuq, 313; Te 
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ton, 133; Tsimshian, 74; 
140; Zufii, 75. 


Winnebago, 


Japan, folk-lore of, 149. 
Journa! of American Folk-Lore, introduction 
to vol. ii., 1. 


ten Kate, H., Legends of the Cherokees : 
Preservation of ancient tales, 53; the 
stone shields, cannibal giants, 54; horned 
snakes, 56. 


a Flesche, Francis, Death and Funeral 
Customs among the Omahas : 

Intimation of death by visions, 3; Ghost 
Society, 3; entering spirit-world in swoon, 
4; fellowship with ghosts, 4; omen from 
sight of dog, 5; wailing and self-mutila 
tion of mourners, 6; funeral costume, 7 ; 
song, 8; interment, 9; fires near mound, 
10; insignia of societies, 10; pictures left 
by ghosts, 11; penalty of suicide, 11. 

eland, C. G., Children’s Rhymes and In- 
cantations : 


Childish song, based on charm of fifth 
century, 113; Latin charm, 114; rhyme, 
respecting snail, originally applied to mole, 
114; counting-out rhyme, a spell of the 
fifth century, 115; Italian game-song, 116. 
ouisiana, tales of, 36, 78. 


Magic and Witchcraft, 32, 74, 101, 172, 174, 
175, 239, 240, 250, 254, 257, 262, 287, 292, 
290. 

Matthews, Washington, Nogqoilpi, the Gam- 
bler; a Navajo Myth: 

Nogoilpi, a gambling-god, descends from 
heaven, and wins the property of the 
people of the Pueblos, 89, 90; the benef- 
icent god Qastcéyaici, and his son, Qastce- 
qogan, with other divine beings, form a 
plot against Noqoilpi, 91; the Bat, Snake, 
Gopher, and a bird undertake to prosper 
the game of Qastcéqogan, 91,92; Noqoilpi 
loses his possessions and person, 93; he 
is shot up into heaven, goes to the moon, 
and descends as the god of the Mexicans, 
94. 

Mexico, popular rimes of, 48. 

Mooney, James, Folk-Lore of the Carolina 
Mountains : 

Circumstances and habitations of these 
mountaineers, 95, 96; religion, 97; dialect, 
97, 98; holiday customs, few, 98 ; days of 
the week, 98; love-charms, 99; meteor- 
ological superstitions, 99, 100; omens 
from cat, dog, squirrel, 99; rabbit’s foot, 


100; omens from birds, 100, 101; dreams, 
101; conjuring up spirits, 101; folk-med- 
icine, 102; curing by touch, 102; ablutions, 
102; burning bewitched cattle, 102; rid- 
dles, 103; games, 103. 
Morison, Mrs. O., Tsimshian Proverbs, 285. 
Mound-builders, 164. 
Music, noted : 
Chinook, 225; Eskimo, 130, 131; Oma 
ha, 8, 225, 272; Ponka, 271; Teton, 133, 
137, 139- 
Mythology : 
Eskimo, 128; Mojave, 169; Mohawk, 
228; Navajo, 90; Winnebago, 140. 


Natal, ancestor worship of Zulus, 240. 
ature, phenomena of : 

Darkness, 91, 94; earth, 139, 146, 178; 
lightning, 190, 


Z 


fire, 19, 239; fog, 151; 
31, 289; moon, 94, 99, 136, 148, 150; 
iin, 12,100; rainbow, 151, 183, 232; sky, 

g star, 186; stars, 99, 136, 
148 ; water, 55, 163, 173, 179; whirlwind, 
thunder, 230; will-o’-the- 


- 


178; shootin 


137; wind, 91; 
wisp, 35- 
Negro, 300, 309- 
Newell, W. W., Reports of Voodo worship 
in Hayti and Louisiana: 

Origin of word Voodoo, 41; rumors 
concerning worship, 42, 43; wanga, a 
charm, derived from Latin wuguentum, 
44; grigri, to bewitch, an African word, 
44; reports respecting cannibalism, 45; 
probably unfounded, 46. 

Newell, W. W., Proverbs and Phrases, 154, 
155. 

Newell, W. W., Current Superstitions. See 
Bergen, F. D. 

North Carolina, folk-lore of, 95. 

Notes and Queries : 

The Folk-Lore Society, 65; work of 
Francis La Flesche, 66, 158; brides dan- 
cing barefoot, T. W. H., 66; Cherokee 
and [Iroquois parallels, James Mooney, 67 ; 
human bones, W. M. Beauchamp, 68 ; 
sacred well in Kansas, A. S. Gatschet, 
69; Kelton’s Indian Place-names, W. S. 
Gatschet, 69; folk-lore from the Eastern 
hemisphere (notice of work of A. Bastian), 
A. S. Gatschet, 70; funeral customs in 
the Mohawk valley, W. M. Beauchamp, 
70; Chinese legend of Rip Van Winkle, 
We. We ee 783 
160), 71; 


Onondaga metaphor (see 
rhyme for divination by means 
Pullen, 71; super- 
death -signs, Mrs. 


of apple-seeds, C. L. 
Stitions concerning 
Davies Wilson, 72; bibliography of zo- 





i 











Index. 


ological and botanical folk-lore, F. D. 
Bergen, 73; Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society, 156; meeting of 
members of the American Folk- Lore 
Society in the vicinity of Boston, 157 ; 
Dialect Society, 157; Hun- 
garian Folk-Lore Society, 158; Popular 
and Tales of Germany (by K. 
Knortz), A. S. Gatschet, 159; Macaroni, 
W. M. Beauchamp, 159; stone giants, 
W. M. Beauchamp, 150; Onondaga meta 
phor, W. M. Beauchamp, 160; White- 
Dog W. M. Beauchamp, 150; 
Onondaga names of months, W. M. Beau- 
champ, 160; terms used in calling do 
mestic animals, S. Hayward, 161; Amer- 
Notes 


concerning 


American 


Songs 


Feast, 


ican and Queries, 162; reports 
Culin, 
232; Arab legend of the dead woman’s 
offer of marriage, H. C. Bolton, 233; 
Indian tobacco, W. M. Beauchamp, 234; 


children’s rhymes and incantations, C. G. 


Voodooism, Stewart 


Leland, 23 Swedish rhyme for counting- 
out, G. A. Eisen, 235; The Black Spider, 
a child’s game, J. D. Whiting, 23 
ism among the Modocs (snake lore), A. 
S. Gatschet, 236; Snake order of the 


; anim- 


Moquis, 237; an unprinted game-song, 
J. D. Whiting, 238; folk-medicine of 


pension claimants, H. E. Warner, 238 ; 
International Congress of Popular Tra- 
ditions, 307; superstition concerning 
drowning, W. Nelson, 308; Notes on Six 








Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast, | 


Hanns Oertel, 309; weather sayings of 


Salem Mass., H. M. Brooks, 309; cus- 
tom observed in planting a fruit-tree, W. 
H. Babcock, 310; game of the farmer, 


J. D. Whiting, 310; lines from the cover | 


of an old Bible, W. M. Beauchamp, 310; 


a weekly journal of anthropology, 311; a | 


Mohawk legend of Adam and Eve, A. F. 
Chamberlain, 311; acknowledgment, 311. 


Oath by bread and salt, in Hungary, 140. 
Oertel Hanns, Japonica : 

Fear of naming wild animals, 149 ; Jap” 
anese belief in magical power of fox, 149; 
caution against looking at moon, 150; use 
of torn silk in shoes, 150; the jay and the 
weaver-maiden (star), 150; divination, 
oaths, 150; artificial flowers of willow, 
placed over doors in spring, 150; use of 
willow twigs over graves, 151; blowing 
fog out of mouth, 151; omen from stum- 
bling of foal, 151; salt-water drank in 
oaths, 151; rainbow, 151; bride stepping 
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over fire, 151; corpse of drowned person 
discovered by cock-crowing, 151; omen 
from itching in arm, 152; unwinking 
demons, 152. 

Pennsylvania Germans, folk-lore of. See 
Hoffman, W. J. 

Plants, in Folk-Lore and Myth: 

Apple, 31, 71; bean, 190; cockle-burr, 

33; clover, 148; corn, 143, 179; dande- 
lion, 148; dogwood, 98; foxglove, 81; 
fungus, 19; golden-rod, 148; liverwort, 
99; red oak, 312; rose, 20; strawberry, 
144; thistle, 133; tobacco, 179, 234, 253, 
283, 307; willow, 7, 9, 150, 151. 


Record of American Folk-Lore, 73-80, 162- 
164, 312-314. 

Riddles, 103. 

Rink, H., and Boas, F., Eskimo Tales and 
Songs: 

Method of tale-tellers, 123; difficulties 
of interpretation, 123; origin of the Adlet 
and of white men (text and translation), 
124; diffusion of legend, 126 ; older legend, 

27; Sedna legend (text and translation), 

127; tale of Raven and Gull (text and 
translation), 128; tale of the Lemming 
and the Fox, 129; rhythmical delivery, 
130; songs of Eskimo hunters (text and 
music), 130. 


Sacrifices, 9, 110, 253, 283, 307- 

Skeel, Mary H., Superstitions of Childhood 
on the Hudson River, 148. 

Smith, De Cost, Additional Notes on Onon- 
daga Witchcraft and Ho»-do/-i: 

Witch-doctors, 277; methods of, 277; 
not devil-worship, 278; legend of Hat- 
do-i, 278 ; initiation, 278 ; ceremony, 280 ; 
use of masks, 280; of rattles, 281. 

Smith, De Cost, Onondaga Superstitions. 
Hunting : 
Woodcraft, 282; tobacco to be smoked, 
evil of killing animal not hunted, etc., 282 ; 
fetiches, must be feasted, 283. 
Soul, after death, 10, 11, 68, 144, 174; seek- 
ing for lost, 74; in swoon or sleep, 4, 9I. 
Spirits, evil, in Ireland, 81; malevolent, 
among Passamaquoddies, 229. 

Spirits of departed, 4, 5, 33, 110, 174, I9I- 
197, 241. 

Superstitions : 

Agricultural, 99; of children, 106, 148 ; 
concerning children, 27 ; days and seasons, 
31, 98, 99, 309; dreams, Io1, 184, 190; 
charms, 22, 257, 296; drowning, 151, 308 
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fetiches, 190, 283, 284; household, ror | Warner, H. E., peculiar words used by 
22 
© ) 


231; hunting, ; luck, 31, 178, 190, 234, pension claimants, 229. 
253, 282; omens, 24, 101, 150; omens of | Waste-basket of Words: 
death, 5, 12, 31, 105, 148,174, 190; Omens Buttermunk, Coast, Diddledees, Dreen, 
of marriage, 71, 148, 152, 300; pre-natal Gas, To-noon, 64; Alibo, Briggle, Briggly, 
influence, 183; vampire, 58, 138; visions, Coast, Mowkie, Pass, Pixillated, 155; 
3; weather, 203 Griff, Hireland, Fin, Long Sweetnin’, 
Mollycotton, Skam Sed, Skirts, 229. 
Tales and Legends : Weippiert, G. W., Legends of Iowa: 
English Folk-Tales in America, 60, 235; Origination of legends in Western 
of Iowa, see Weippiert, G. W.; Negro, States, and their character, 287; growth 
see Bergen, F. D., and 309; Louisiana of oak-tree to commemorate birth of 
French, see Fortier, A.; Pennsylvania child, 288; opening of rock to conceal 
German, see Hoffman, W. J.; Cherokee, woman pursued by savages, 228; saving 
see ten Kate, H.; Haida, see Deans, J.; of an innocent man from lynching by a 
Huron, see Hale, H.; Mississagua, see thunderbolt, 289; suicide of Indian lov 
Chamberlain, A. F.; Mohawk, see Cham ers, 290. 
berlain, A. F.; Onondaga, see Beauchamp, | Wilde, W. C., Some Words on Thief Talk 
W. M.; Teton, see Dorsey, J. O.; Arab, Cant, or thief talk, derivation of word, 
see Bolton, H. C. 301 ; object of, 301 ; not Gypsy, 302 ; Amer- 
ican cant, made up of many languages, 
Venezuela, animal tales in, 8o. 304; first vocabulary of, 305; Matsell’s 
Voodooism, 41, 232. Vocabulum, 305; origin of English cant, 
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HE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE (Quarterly), is- 

sued by the American Folk-Lore Society, is designed for the collection 
and publication of the Folk-Lore and Mythology of the American Conti- 
nent. The Journal is intended to appear in the second month of each 
quarter (February, May, August, November). 

The first number for the ensuing year will contain a report of the Annual 
Meeting of The American Folk-Lore Society, at Philadelphia, Nov. 28 and 
29, 1889. Abstracts will be given of papers read, in case these are not 
printed.entire. 

The Index for 1889, printed in this number, will serve to indicate the 
scope of the Journal, and give an idea of the variety of the material to be 
gathered. It is expected that the numbers of the next volume will be at 
least equal in importance and interest. 

It is not intended to limit the Journal to the publication of American 
Folk-Lore, but also to print unpublished matter from other parts of the 
world, so far as space allows. Theoretical questions will not be neglected, 
and several papers on general subjects, which will be presented at the An- 
nual Meeting, will appear in whole or in part in this Journal. 

Especially is it hoped to enlarge and improve the Bibliographical Depart- 
ment. The Record of American Folk-Lore is designed to present a complete 
record of the collection of Folk-Lore and Mythology in both North and 
South America. Notes on the Folk-Lore of other Continents will mention 
the progress elsewhere made in the same work; while the most important 
books and articles on the subject will also be catalogued and noticed. 

A cover for binding the volumes for 1888 and 1889 has been prepared, 
properly lettered, and marked with the cipher of the Society. This cover 
will be forwarded to any subscriber, through the mail, on receipt of 30 cents. 

A limited number of copies of the first two volumes remain on hand, and 
may be procured of the publishers, on payment of the annual fee for each 
volume (in numbers, $3.00; bound, $3.50). 

It is earnestly desired to increase the Society to a strength commensurate 
with the width of the field which it is called on to occupy. Subscribers to 
the Journal are eligible for membership, and are requested to address the 
Secretary to that end. Libraries may be represented by their librarians. 
The membership fee is $3.00 per annum, including a copy of the Journal. 

A List of Libraries and Societies subscribing to the Journal will be 
printed in the first number for 1890. 
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sap pages. Cloth, enll 2 6 ge es Sea “ewe ee 


These are sold separately, or the whole set at a reduction of ten per cent. on 
the above price. Address, 


DR. D. G. BRINTON, 
2041 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY | 


-For 1890 


Will contain the best Short Stories, Essays, Sketches, Poetry, and 
Criticism. The Conductors of the Magazine announce 


Over the T. eacups, 


A Series of Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Sidney, 
A SERIAL BY. MARGARET BERND, 
Author of “ John Ward, Preathet,” 


Felicia, 


A SERIAL By FANNY MURFREE, 
Sister of ‘‘ Charles Egbert Craddock,” the Novelist. 


A Series of Papers on 


Some. Forgotten Political Celebrities, 
BY FRANK GAYLORD COOK. ~ 


New Historical Studies, 


BY JOHN FISKE. 
SHORT STORIES, TIMELY TOPICS _ 


By Are treated by 
HENRY JAMES, WOODROW WILSON, 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, 
Mrs. L. B. C. WYMAN, A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, 
HARRY P. ROBINSON, N. S. SHALER, 


(Author gang dy 2d = JOSIAH ROYCE. 


LITERARY REVIEWS. CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. 


The pa eon and the careful attention given in “ The Fin sreemney Tie Aas D Peet eee 
Atlantic” to current literature is a feature of great impor- | Club." Whoever writes these shoul ove th 
jenen: fie airefel and adequate reviews are a complet protection of Mr. 
compendium of all that is most valuable in current litera- | doing the best work in the magazine. — Boston 
ture, — Boston TRaveLier. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free; 35 cents a number. 
With the Andover Review, $7.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 PARK ST., BOSTON; 11 EAST SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK, F 


[&+ 
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